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gm NCE more we have passed 
O through the period when 
thousands of graduates of 

mace? colleges, teachers colleges, 
normal schools and uni- 
versities have attempted 
to secure teaching posi- 
tions. As has heretofore been the 
case, many young people who were 
trained for high school work have 
accepted places in the primary grades. 
It is not difficult to find students, 
specifically prepared to give second- 
ary instruction but ignorant even of 
the passing of the alphabet method in 
reading, with contracts to teach be- 
ginners. Some boards of education 
and some school superintendents have 
seemingly acted upon the assumption 
that graduation from an institution 
of higher learning automatically quali- 
fies one for work in any department, 
or any elementary grade. Numbers 
of neophytes with history and English 
majors but scant knowledge of foreign 
languages are attempting to impart 
information concerning French, Latin 
and Spanish. These illustrations are 
instances which might be duplicated 
all too frequently in almost any field. 
This unfortunate situation has not 
aroused as much concern as one 
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would expect. The states are spending 
millions of dollars to educate teachers 
and yet, after specific training, many 
of these teachers attempt to instruct 
students in subjects for which they 
have not been adequately prepared. 
Economic loss, injustice to the chil- 
dren and unfairness to the teachers 
are only a few of the deplorable re- 
sults of such a system. 

It seems that a necessary funda- 
mental to the solution of this prob- 
lem is an annual state survey of the 
teaching needs of the commonwealth. 
If the administrators of colleges, uni- 
versities and normal schools would co- 
operate with the state departments 
and with the school superintendents 
in a yearly “stock taking” there would 
probably result at least the beginning 
of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
situation. The purpose of the present 
paper is to emphasize the basic need 
for such annual state surveys. When 
made they should include such points 
as the following: the number of teach- 
ers needed in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades and in each of the 
departments of the junior and senior 
high school; the present number of 
trained instructors and the extent of 
their training; the “turn-over” for the 
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past few years; the number of gradu- 


ates from the colleges and universi- 
ties going into occupations other than 
teaching, the number of graduates 
teaching in other states, and the num- 
ber of teachers coming from other 
states. 

There is an encouraging tendency 
toward giving the pupils the center of 
the stage. Educators are constantly 
planning for their welfare. Certifi- 
cation standards are being raised to 
insure for the American child a 
teacher who has at least two years of 
college training. However, another 
step should be taken to make it more 
probable that the teacher will instruct 
the children in those subjects or 
grades in which he has specialized. 
A proper handling of the work in the 
elementary grades demands specific 
training in the materials and methods 
which authorities have formulated. If 
the pupils are to be given the best 
training, it can be done most effi- 
ciently by an individual who has 
studied carefully the curricula and 
procedures best suited to the needs of 
growing children of a certain age 
range. Citizens who profess to have 
at heart the best interests of the child 
would certainly admit the wisdom of 
giving him an instructor whose inter- 
ests, training and information have 
been specifically directed toward spe- 
cial subjects or age levels. The move- 
ment to secure teachers with degrees 
is a commendable one, but the posses- 
sion of a degree with a major in for- 
eign languages, for instance, does not 
guarantee that the possessor has the 
necessary knowledge of procedures for 
the teaching of young children. A 
student who has specialized in primary 
work and taken the minimum require- 
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ments in history, or in any other sub- 
ject, would be unable to give the most 
efficient departmental instruction in 
any high school subject. The mere 
holding of a degree does not magically 
equip a person to teach just anything 
or everything. 

After the college student has gone 
to the expense of specializing in cer- 
tain studies, he sometimes finds the 
field so crowded that he is unable to 
secure a position in his chosen sub- 
ject. It is not surprising that many 
young people in such a predicament 
become bitter and cynical, declaring 
that someone should have told them 
in college of the conditions in the 
various fields. In many instances the 
student’s interests could have been 
shifted quite easily by an advisor to 
other major subjects. The matter of 
guidance is practically an untouched 
field and it is not within the purpose 
of this paper to do more than mention 
the pressing need for it and admit the 
great difficulties attending its use. It 
seems reasonable that the findings 
from the vearly survey of teaching 
positiens available in various grades 
and subjects, the “turn-over,” etc., be 
discussed with the college students. 
In deciding upon their major lines 
they have a right to the best and most 
up-to-date information that can be 
obtained. They should understand, 
of course, that the data represent an 
approximate statement of the possible 
teaching positions in the state. 

While it is unfair to the pupil to 
have a teacher who has specialized in 
another field, and unfair to the col- 
lege student who finds too late that 
the field of his major subject is over- 
crowded, it is also an injustice to the 
teacher. With heavy duties, inade- 
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quate library facilities, and ignorance 
of source materials, the conscientious 
member of the profession is under a 
severe strain in trying to study a 
comparatively unfamiliar subject. In 
many cases the more timid teacher 
is constantly fearful lest the pupils 
Jearn that he is not properly quali- 
fied, since he specialized in work other 
than that which he is teaching. 

Who is responsible for the condi- 
tion which has been described? Some 
would blame the teacher who accepts 
a responsibility for which he is not 
adequately trained. Others would con- 
demn the administrator for putting an 
instructor in such a position. How- 
ever, teachers and superintendents are 
not entirely at fault. The situation 
seems to be the result of an inade- 
quate system for articulating supply 
and demand as it concerns the teach- 
ing profession. Some of the larger 
school systems have attempted to solve 
the problem by insisting that an in- 
structor teach only his major and 
minor subjects. This provision, how- 
ever, does not provide a fundamental 
remedy. It does not aid the college 
advisor of students to know what will 
be the demand for teachers in the sev- 
eral departments of the schools of the 
state, nor does it lessen the difficulty 
for the elementary schools or for the 
smaller high schools. 

Seemingly, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the number of teachers who are 
already available, the “turn-over,” the 


number of graduates entering other 
professions and other states. An an- 
nual survey by the college and uni- 
versity authorities, codperating with 
the superintendents and the state de- 
partments of education, would pro- 
vide at least a few of the essential 
facts for a more judicious articulation 
of supply and demand as it relates to 
the preparation of teachers. 

If the provision which has just been 
described seems to be impractical and 
unnecessary there are two alternatives ; 
the present wasteful, trial and error 
method of training teachers regard- 
less of need, and their all too frequent 
placement in positions for which they 
are unprepared, can be continued; or 
an effort can be made to train each 
prospective teacher so that, if neces- 
sary, he can teach any subject in the 
elementary or secondary school. In 
this day of specialization the latter 
procedure appears to be impossible. 
Within the four years of college a 
student does well to secure a teaching 
knowledge of a major and two minor 
subjects. 

In a country which prides itself up- 
on efficiency these alternatives should 
be rejected in an endeavor to put the 
costly enterprise of education upon a 
more business-like basis. An annual 
survey of the teaching needs of the 
state is perhaps the most important 
primary requisite for articulating the 
teaching supply and demand. 
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guvmn—2 EVERAL years ago Pro- 
S fessor T. L. Kelly in 
some addresses on scien- 

tific method expressed the 
opinion that when science 
shall have finally suc- 
ceeded in providing a 
complete explanation of all phenom- 
ena then history will be useless. This 
complete explanation for which sci- 
ence is thought to be seeking may not 
be logically thinkable; and, in any 
case, it is not likely soon to be real- 
ized; but meanwhile science is making 
rapid progress, fortunately for us all, 
and the question of the relationship 
that does or should exist between his- 
torical and scientific studies may well 
occupy us for a brief period at least. 
First of all, then, science is itself 
partly historical. Historical geology 
is a science; cosmic theory with its 
nebular hypothesis and planetesimal 
theories is both scientific and histori- 
cal; and the same may be said of mod- 
ern and ancient theories of organic 
evolution. In regard to this last ex- 
ample it is interesting to note that 
after John Morley’s criticism of the 
Origin of Species, Darwin replied ad- 
mitting a personal deficiency in “his- 
torical spirit”; yet in this he was evi- 
dently quite wrong. He may not have 
had much historical information but 
as Charles Kendall Adams said, “the 
contributions of Darwin to natural 
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history are, in a certain large sense, 
the result of a study of the history of 
nature carried on in a scientific spir- 
it.” The fact is that Darwin was born 
into a historical age and that we to- 
day still live in that age, an age in 
which even science is becoming his- 
torical. 

A second answer to the suggestion 
that the progress of science is crowd- 
ing out historical studies is that the 
growth of science is creating historical 
material, the material, namely, for a 
history of science. We are accus- 
tomed in these days to speak of “the 
making of the mind,” the Western, the 
modern, the group mind, all phrases 
suggested by a provocative book by a 
historian whose The Mind in the Mak- 
ing set the fashion for a whole series 
of imitations. One of the most impor- 
tant of these group minds here sug- 
gested, and one most intimately affect- 
ing the school may be called ‘the scien- 
tific mind.’ Any such group, such as 
the class of scientists, will have at- 
tained its present frame of mind pro- 
gressively. As science creates longer 
and longer series of interdependent 
ideas, the history of this growth is 
made possible by the growth of sci- 
ence. No science, no history of sci- 
ence; more science, more history of 
science. 

The scientists are precisely the 
people who are interested in the his- 
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tory of science ; chemists in the history 
of chemistry, zoologists in the history 
of zoology. Not all scientists, indeed, 
show this taste for the history of their 
specialties but some do. My position 
is that the historian of education must 
not ignore the evolution of the knowl- 
edge and ideas which the schools trans- 
mit; and science is the most distinc- 
tive intellectual contribution of our 
age. But I would not ignore the his- 
tory of language, of literature, of Eng- 
lish spelling, to name a few examples. 
One is, of course, aware that the his- 
tory of education if developed too far 
along these lines might become a his- 
tory of culture or even of civilization 
as a whole. For our purposes in the 
education of teachers it must be some- 
thing more specific than that. But it 
should not be so specific that it will 
deal only with educator’s theories, 
educational institutions and _ political 
and social forces while neglecting the 
intellectual conditions, the knowledge 
and the ideas which are the materials 
of education. If science and litera- 
ture are essential to education then 
the history of science and the history 
of literature are essential to the his- 
tory of education. 

There is also a third answer to the 
claim that science will finally elimi- 
nate history. It is that as science is 
in part historical so history is in part 
scientific. I am not here referring to 
the fact that historical method is in 
part scientific. That is, of course, 
true. The collection of remains, tra- 
ditions and documents, their collation 
and criticism is a scientific process, 
not the same but quite analogous in 
its methods to the study of animal 
forms or geological materials. And 


the documented account may be veri- 


fied by any competent student who 
will start with the same sources and 
will follow the same steps. But my 
present argument has to do not with 
methods but with the problems studied 
by science and by history. 

My present argument runs thus. 
First, in such an account of human 
experience as the historian gives us, 
attention is frequently called to spe- 
cific problems which science then iso- 
lates and studies under controlled con- 
ditions. The historian frequently sets 
the problem for the scientist. And 
secondly, some problems are also set- 
tled practically by experience without 
putting them to exact laboratory tests; 
and, further, in educational, political 
and all human affairs any laboratory 
solution not only may be but must be 
referred to the larger experience of 
concrete, social, trial. Then the his- 
torian becomes the critic of the social 
scientist. One or two examples may 
illustrate these points. We will cover 
the latter point first by citing illustra- 
tions of educational questions which 
have been settled without appeal to 
the laboratory. 

A hundred years ago when the 
secondary and higher education of 
women was still very unusual and dur- 
ing the middle and later decades of 
the nineteenth century when it was 
rapidly developing such questions as 
the following were frequently asked: 
Can women and girls learn? i. e. can 
they learn the same things, by the 
same methods, as much and as fast, 
as men? Will the rigid courses of the 
schools and the excitement of exami- 
nations be unduly injurious to their 
health? Will higher education make 
them unfeminine? and the like. If 
we of this generation do not continue 
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to ask these questions it is not because 
the laboratory has answered them but 
because practical trial has answered 
them; and the historian has told us 
the story of the way in which they 
have been answered. This, I would 
claim, for a genuinely scientific result 
from historical study although it could 
be greatly refined by clinical, psycho- 
logical, statistical and other studies. 
But history also calls the attention 
of scientists to the need for particular 
scientific studies. I will again offer 
an illustration. There is a vigorous 
adult education movement in progress. 
It is becoming almost world-wide in 
scope. And although it is recent in 
most countries yet England has had 
more than a century of experience in 
this field and the United States hardly 
less. It has given rise to mechanics 
institutes, polytechnics, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge, University extension, lyceums, 
chautauquas and their reading circles, 
labor colleges, and so on. Two or 
three years ago Professor Thorndike 
prepared a little book entitled Adult 
Education, (Macmillan Company). It 
is a collection of reports of experi- 
ments on the learning of adult stu- 
dents and a summary of the infer- 
ences which the author draws from 
these results. It confirms in particu- 
lar ways what we have long known in 
general, namely that in school and 
outside of it, adults do learn. The 
scientist would hardly have been in- 
terested in this problem if some adult 
learning had not been already in prog- 
ress, that is, history set the problem 
for the scientist. And, secondly, in 
this case, science merely confirms and 
makes more specific and detailed what 
was practically proven by a long line 


of devoted teachers of adult students, 
a line reaching from George Birkbeck 
to Albert Mansbridge and A. J, 
Muste. 

I would call your special attention 
to the fact that both of these latter 
examples are taken from the field of 
social history and that they show or 
might easily be made to show the 
social consequences of the spread of 
knowledge. Summarizing the opin- 
ions of the present paper to this point 
then, the historian as a historian may 
not only view with equanimity the 
progress of the scientist in solving the 
world’s problems but may greet his 
achievements with applause. His very 
activities are the subject of further 
history and that history is an integral 
part of that very portion of history 
which we are pledged to cultivate. 
The history of the intellect makes a 
contribution that is essential to the 
history of education. Further, his- 
tory very frequently sets the problems 
for science. History is an account of 
human experience and an attempt to 
learn from experiences in those areas 
to which scientific method is not appli- 
cable or where it is not yet available 
and those areas where its refinements 
are not necessary. 

These opinions lead me to conclude 
that historians of education should use 
more than they now do the researches 
of others and that they should carry 
on fundamental researches of their 
own in such topics as the following: 

1. The History of Science and its 
influence upon the school as well as 
contrary influence of a literary and 
philosophical institution like the school 
upon science, for example, the crea- 
tion of a book-science for teaching 
purposes. 
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2. The History and Contribution 
of Invention to the School, such as 
writing, writing materials, forms of 
books, mathematical symbols and in- 
struments, illustrative materials, and 
coming down to the radio and the 
cinema. 

3. The social history of the effect 
of learning ‘on the grand scale,’ such 
as is now taking place in Russia or 
India, as a basis for the guidance of 
the more formal and school education 
of adults. 

4. The History of “Education as a 
Science.” 

Since the beginning, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, of the culti- 
vation of the history of education as 
a separate subject the members of our 
craft have contributed several kinds of 
history: histories of educational theo- 
ry, histories of schools as institutions 
and of individual schools, biographi- 
cal histories, and recently we have 
been developing the political side, the 
history of school systems, of school 
administration and the study of com- 
parative education. All of them have 
value and the last-named is of very 


great significance. My suggestion, so 
far as my paper aims to make a prac- 
tical suggestion, simply is that we 
should not neglect the history of that 
intellectual life which the school is 
especially intended to foster, nor 
should we neglect the influence of 
ideas and knowledge in transforming 
society. By understanding more fully 
how knowledge and ideas have arisen, 
have held the stage and have disap- 
peared or have been re-incarnated in 
newer knowledge and ideas, and by at 
that point also paying attention to the 
way in which knowledge and ideas 
have influenced the life of nations and 
to the shadowy but important distince- 
tion between education and propa- 
ganda, the school may be made a more 
effective guide to progress. 

Exponents of the so-called new his- 
tory have been chided for writing so 
much about it and so little of it. That 
charge will, of course, lie against the 
present paper; but that it may encour- 
age research that may lead to a newer 
history of education is the wish of 
yours very sincerely, 

The Present Reader.* 


* Read at the Detroit Meeting (1931) of the Department of Superintendence, before the His- 
tory of Education Section of the Nationa] Society of College Teachers of Education. 
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amv? RESENT practice in cur- 
P riculum offerings may be 
right or wrong. However, 
it would seem worthwhile 
to know what the present 
Gaver practice is relative to of- 
ferings in rural curricula. 
It was with this in mind that the 
author sought to ascertain the types 
of courses offered in the rural curric- 
ula by teachers colleges. 

Bulletins from fifty-eight teachers 
colleges, representing sixteen states, 
were analyzed: first, to see if either 
the one or two year rural curriculum 
was offered; second, to ascertain the 
amount and type of professional sub- 
jects offered; third, the academic of- 
ferings; fourth, the special subjects 
and elective offerings. Only thirty- 
one teachers colleges were included in 
this study and these are members of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 





Two-Yrar Rurat Curricuta 

These twenty-three teachers colleges, 
located in thirteen different states, of- 
fer a two-year rural course: Normal, 
Ill., Muneie and Terre Haute, Ind., 
Cedar Falls, Ia., Pittsburg, Kans.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Moorehead, St. 
Cloud and Winona, Minn., Chadron 
and Peru, Nebr., Mayville, N. D., 
Kent, Ohio, Ada, Alva, Durant, Fd- 
mond and Tahlequah, Okla., Aberdeen 


and Madison, S. D., Fairmount and 
Huntington, W. Va., and La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Table I shows the offerings in aca- 
demic, professional and special sub- 
jects. Rural Sociology is included as 
a professional subject because it is 
usually taught for the purpose of giv- 
ing the teacher an insight into com- 
munity leadership. 

Tase I 
Extent and Type of Offerings in Two- 
Year Rural Curricula 
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Normal, III. 11 6 
Muncie, Ind. 24 20 6 
Terre Haute, Ind. 44 34 12 ‘ii 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 37% 33 ie 15 
Pittsburg, Kan. 43% 28 12 ss 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 54 40 ie 11 
Moorehead, Minn. .. 14 oe 14 
St. Cloud, Minn. 32 34 4 - 
Winona, Minn. 32 50 10 4 
Chadron, Nebr. 18 37% 6% 33 
Peru, Nebr. 12 27 6 24 
Mayville, N. D. 21 50 4 14 
Kent, Ohio 36% 41% 9% 10 
Ada, Okla 22 15 9 - 
Alva, Okla. 39 31% £43 6 
Durant, Okla. 39 25% 6 22% 
Edmond, Okla. 36 25% $9 22% 
Tahlequah, Okla. 39 25% 10% 18 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 41 30 3 4 
Madison, S. Dak. 38 28 2 29 
Fairmont, W. Va. 45 30 13% 7% 
Huntington, W. Va. 31% 24 3 eA 
La Crosse, Wis. 9 36 3 
Mean 23.8 21.5 4 17 
Median 36 30 6 14 
Range 9-54 6-50 2-14 0-33 
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Where it seemed evident that sev- 
eral courses were practically the same 
they were grouped under one heading 
in order to eliminate an unwieldy 
list. After grouping the subjects as 
indicated above, there were twenty-two 
different subjects. The mean number 
of quarter hours of credit given in the 
professional subjects is 21.5 hours, 
and the median is 30 hours. 

In the academic subjects, that is 
those courses emphasizing content, the 
mean offering was 23.8 hours, and the 
median was 36 hours. 

Special subjects are those that are 
neither professional nor academic, 
such as: penmanship, spelling, physi- 
cal education, ete. The offerings in 
these subjects by the teachers colleges 
studied show the mean to be 4 hours, 
with a median of 6 hours. 

Fifteen of the colleges studied offer 
electives, ranging in amount from none 
to thirty-three hours, with a mean of 
177 hours and a median of 14 hours. 


One-Year Rvurat Curricutum 


These twenty-one teachers colleges, 
located in ten different states, offer a 
one-year rural curriculum: Aberdeen, 
Madison and Spearfish, S. D., Ball, 
Ind., Cedar Falls, Ia., Chadron, Kear- 
ney and Peru, Nebr., De Kalb, IL, 
Hays and Pittsburg, Kans., Kalama- 
z00, Marquette, Mt. Pleasant and Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., Mayville, N. D., Moor- 
head, St. Cloud and Winona, Minn. 

Table II portrays the extent and 
type of offerings of the teacher col- 
leges studied as to academic, electives, 
professional and special subjects. 

Thirteen different subjects or com- 
bination of subjects are classified as 
academic. There is considerable vari- 
ation in the academic offerings in the 
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Extent and Type of Offerings in One- 
Year Rural Curricula 
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St. Cloud, Minn. 12 12 6 
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Kearney, Nebr. 4%, 18% .. 12 
Peru, Nebr. 6 15 9 10% 
Mayville, N. D. 12 6% 4 8 
Aberdeen, S. D. 15 24 6 xe 
Madison, S. D. 20 28 1 5 
Spearfish, S. D. 4%, 28 4% 7 
La Crosse, Wis. eG 19 6 
Superior, Wis. 15 46% .. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 4 24 6 
Mean 13.7 2.7 4% Fs 
Median 12 18 4 ae 
Range 0-24 6-46% 0-9 0-12 


one-year curricula. The range is from 
4 to 24 hours. The mean number of 
hours being 13.7 and the median 12 
hours. 

There are twenty-two different 
courses or combinations of courses in 
the professional subjects. The range 
in this type of courses is from 6 to 
4614 hours. The mean is 18.7 hours 
and the median is 17 hours. 

Fourteen different subjects or com- 
binations of subjects are to be found 
in the offerings under the special sub- 
jects and electives. 

The mean offerings of all teachers 
colleges in the special subjects is 4.4 
hours. The median is 4 hours. The 
range is from 1 to 9 hours. 

Seven of the institutions studied 
offer no electives. Others offer as 
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many as twelve hours. The mean is 
7.4 hours and the median is 6 hours. 
Resvts 

1. There is little agreement among 
teachers colleges as to the amount of 
professional work offered. Some in- 
stitutions require only six hours, while 
others require as many as fifty. The 
median number of thirty quarter 
hours in professional subjects is of- 
fered by the twenty-three teachers col- 
leges in their two-year rural curricu- 
lum. It is of interest to note that 
Shelton Phelps' recommends that one 
hundred hours of education, with 
thirty-six hours required in any single 
curriculum. He also suggests that 
nine hours of practice teaching and 
five hours of educational psychology 
be required. The mean requirement 
of the colleges studied is 7.7 hours of 
practice teaching and 6.4 hours of 
psychology. 

All of the colleges require student 
teaching in some form. It is some- 
times called technique of teaching and 
is occasionally grouped in the cata- 
logue as education. Seven of the 
schools offer courses in tests and meas- 
urements. There are a few institu- 
tions that offer only general methods. 
On the other hand, a large number 
offer special methods. There seems 
to be a great variety of names of 
courses in education. Psychology is 
rather common in various forms and 
is usually general psychology. 
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2. A median of 36 quarter hours 
is given in the twenty-three teachers 
colleges in academic subjects. 

English composition is offered by 
twenty of the teachers colleges. Ten 
institutions offer English Literature. 

Art is offered in the two-year cur- 
riculum by fifteen schools. One offers 
either music or art. 

Twelve colleges offer courses in 
arithmetic. 

Twenty offer courses in social sei- 
ences. 

Seventeen in music. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
statements that arithmetic, English 
and the social sciences are offered in 
most of the two-year rural curriculum. 

3. Physical Education or Hygiene, 
or both are offered in practically all 
of the two-year courses. 

About one-half offer penmanship. 
It is no doubt true that many institu- 
tions require their students to take 
tests in penmanship and spelling. 

Six hours is the median of special 
subjects offered by this group of teach- 
ers colleges. 

4. Fifteen of the teachers colleges 
permit students to elect courses vary- 
ing in amount for six quarter hours 
to thirty-three, or one-third of the two 
years work, with a median of 14 
hours. It seems obvious that such a 
practice of permitting election is 
likely to be abused by the well-mean- 
ing, but unguided freshmen. 


1 Phelps, Shelton—The Four-Year College Curriculum in State Teachers Colleges, Ed. Adm 


& Sup. V. IX, September, 1923, pp. 345-356. 
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LIBERALISM AND ILLIBERALISM IN EDUCATION 
Guy V. Price 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





go OR many centuries the 
F rallying cry of liberals in 
education has been the 

aces, statement of the founder 
of Christianity, “Ye shall 

beceeceeg know the truth and the 





truth shall make you 
free.” The aim of education like true 
religion is the discovery and applica- 
tion of truth to human life. Plato 
made this central in his philosophy, 
and he declared that there would be 
no rest for humanity until kings were 
philosophers and philosophers were 
kings. He clearly saw that the prog- 
ress of civilization depended on what 
use was made of the men who knew 
and what encouragement was given to 
those who wished to know. To the 
same effect was the educational ideal 
of John Milton whose inclusive aim of 
education was to be the fullness of 
human experience. He said that “a 
complete and generous education was 
that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously 
all the offices both private and public 
of peace and war.” 

Professor John B. Bury, surveying 
the whole of western culture, declared 
that there was one supreme condition 
of progress and that was complete 

liberty of thought. Later writers have 
added the idea of responsibility that 
should accompany freedom, but with- 
out freedom responsibility can have 
little meaning. Thomas Jefferson, 
who in many respects was the founder 
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of the University system in the United 
States, said of his project for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia that it was to have 
one peculiarity, namely freedom of 
thought. “Here,” he wrote, “we are 
not afraid to tolerate any error pro- 
vided truth and reason are left free 
to combat it.” Jefferson firmly be- 
lieved that to ensure liberty, justice, 
peace and good government you must 
dispel ignorance and equalize oppor- 
tunity. In support of this ideal the 
United States has developed a remark- 
able system of education. The desir- 
ability of a liberally-educated indi- 
vidual is generally accepted by all 
educators. The only question seems 
to be that of the means to be employed. 

The liberal arts college continues to 
engage the attention of the American 
people. Its death has been pronounced 
by many speakers and writers. The 
fact of criticism is one evidence of its 
great popularity with the American 
people. It is not uncommon among 
teachers to hear adverse criticism of 
the traditional four-year college and 
at the same time pleas are entered in 
behalf of creative education, creative 
activity and creative imagination. 
Proposals for reorganizing the cur? 
riculum of the liberal arts colleges, of 
universities, of teachers colleges and 
of the lower schools are everywhere 
receiving an increasing amount of at- 
tention. Some progress toward agree- 
ment may perhaps be made by center- 
ing attention to the ideal of a liberally 
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educated person. This ideal then be- 
comes the test for measuring liberal- 
ism and illiberalism. 

The significance of intelligence and 
of education in modern life is suffi- 
ciently stressed by Alfred North Whit- 
head in his volume on The Aims of 
Education. He declares that “When 
one considers in its length and in its 
breadth the importance of this ques- 
tion of the nation’s young, the broken 
lives, the defeated hopes, the national 
failures, which result from frivolous 
inertia with which it is treated, it is 
difficult to restrain within oneself a 
savage rage. In the conditions of 
modern life the rule is absolute, the 
race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, 
not all your wit, . . . can move back 
the finger of fate. Today we main- 
tain ourselves. Tomorrow science will 
have moved forward yet one more 
step, and there will be no appeal from 
the judgment which will then be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated.” 

Civilization, affirms Alfred Zim- 
mern, in his essay, Learning and Lead- 
ership, is control over environment. 
A completely civilized society is one 
which has attained control over the 
conditions of its own existence. To 
maintain that control becomes the es- 
sence of education. If quacks prevail, 
if crime increases, if unemployment 
problems are unsolved, if nations stag- 
ger into war, one must conclude that 
intelligence as it should be trained by 
education has not been brought into 
effective relation to the problems of 
contemporary civilization. The most 
important revision of the courses of 
study is to be found in the necessity 
of gaining control of the forces which 
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have revolutionized our society. The 
problem is solved not so much by the 
development of new courses as in the 
reorientation of the old. History, for 
example, may be taught so as to min- 
ister exclusively to the partisan spirit. 
Every child born into the world jis 
born a partisan. Education may be 
conceived in such a method as to in- 
tensify partisanship, but it may also 
serve the purposes of intellectual illu- 
mination and of moral stimulus. The 
study of other epochs, races, nations, 
institutions and customs leads to an 
appreciation and toleration of differ- 
ences, to a conception of the unity of 
civilization. As Professor G. P. Gooch 
has said, “The citizen of today has 
only begun his education when he has 
assimilated the institutions and tradi- 
tions of his country; for he is no less 
concerned with its relations to other 
countries, and to the larger problems 
which affect whole empires, continents 
and hemispheres.” 

So this strange condition is reached 
that just at the time when the liberal 
arts colleges are being most severely 
criticized that the demand for liber- 
ally educated persons is most widely 
appreciated. In no place is such a 
person more needed than in the school 
room, all the way from the kinder- 
garten to the university. Just at the 
time also when there exist more op- 
portunities for education outside the 
school 
papers, 


room in the form of news- 
magazines, books and_ the 
radio, the charge is made that few 
Americans read well. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has said that we have asked 
education of the schools and what we 
have received is literacy. But partial 
illiteracy exists and those who have 
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jearned to read have not generally 
learned to discriminate. 

The lack of discrimination in using 
the great mass of printed matter is 
stated very pertinently by Professor 
William Bennett Munro, who in an 
address before the American Political 
Science Association, declared: ‘“Per- 
haps the most striking illustration of 
ineffectiveness of political education 
has been afforded in recent years by 
campaigns for improving the quality 
of our elective officials by the single 
device of bawling at the voter to come 
and vote. It is small wonder that 
these campaigns are not reforming our 
government because they rest on for- 
mulas of civic duty which are not 
merely unscientific but ridiculous.” 
One is reminded of the famous re- 
mark of William Graham Sumner 
that of all the training which fits for 
citizenship the most significant phase 
was training of the critical faculty, 
the habit of testing propositions which 
are presented to see if they are true 
or false. Education without this train- 
ing is preparation merely for handing 
the voters over to political bosses, to 
dictators and to those who have some 
selfish private purpose unconnected 
with the publie welfare. 

When one examines some reform 
proposals in education, particularly 
in teacher-training, the liberal ideal is 
not so prominent as one might expect. 
A veteran in elementary school meth- 
ods, Professor F. M. MeMurry, has 
declared that since ours is an age of 
great mergers and combinations that 
education must fall in line and de- 
velop larger teaching units of subject 
matter. There can be little doubt that 
too many courses are being taught, at 
least that each teacher is being re- 


quired to teach too many subjects. 
Nor is there any doubt but that many 
subjects would gain in value through 
better organization and by teaching 
related subjects in closer correlation. 
This idea gives us the project plan in 
the elementary grades and the survey- 
orientation courses in college. But it 
adds little to the argument that the 
larger units must be taught simply to 
follow business, when the evidence is 
at hand showing that business needs to 
be humanized, liberalized. Since ours 
is a business civilization with business 
men in places of leadership, it is the 
business men who most need a liberal 
education. This demand arises from 
a two-fold reason; first, the promi- 
nence of business men, and secondly, 
the demand for men who better appre- 
ciate the social relations of business. 

Professor Whithead has said: “In a 
simpler world, business relations were 
simpler, being based on the immediate 
contact of man with man and on im- 
mediate confrontation with all the rel- 
evant circumstances. Today business 
organization requires an imaginative 
grasp of the psychologies of popula- 
tions engaged in differing modes of 
occupation; of populations scattered 
through cities, through mountains, 
through plains. . . . It requires an 
imaginative grasp of interlocking in- 
terests in great organizations, and of 
the reactions of the whole complex to 
any change in one of its elements.” 
The modern business enterprise re- 
quires some sympathetic vision of the 
limits of human nature and of the 
effects of factories. The machine civ- 
ilization which is mentioned both in 
terms of blame and of praise, has 
given a new setting for the human 
drama, and Woodrow Wilson’s apt 
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phrase, “fitness for affairs,” demands 
familiarity with the new conditions. 
In preparing for these new conditions 
a new liberal education is demanded. 
It is no doubt for this reason that some 
of the teacher-training institutions are 
demanding the right to grant a liberal 
arts degree, a degree shorn of Latin 
and the classics for the most part, but 
which is based on a close study of the 
society which nurtures us. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. William J. Cooper, 
has declared that with the increasing 
complexity of the problems of demo- 
cratic government, “the sole hope for 
their successful solution lies in the 
creation of a ‘leisure class’ composed 
of teachers with the inclination to de- 
vote themselves to the study of these 
problems.” A sixth grade education 
for the voter is not enough. Democ- 
racy is morally bound to raise its in- 
tellectual standards, and the best place 
to begin is with the teachers them- 
selves. 

This suggestion gives interest to a 
recent proposal for the reorganization 
of the curricula of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. A report known as the 
Commonwealth-Teacher Training In- 
vestigation, which required three years 
and $42,000 to compile, states that “a 
radical reorganization of the curricula 
of teacher-training institutions is de- 
manded by a variety of conditions.” 
The authors of the report have tried 
to determine the conditions. The defi- 
nite outcomes of the report have been 
stated in terms of 25 teacher traits 
and a list of 1001 activities of teach- 
ers. The twenty-five traits for teach- 
ing are those which every normal good 
citizen should have regardless of his 
vocation. And “scholarship” is but 


one among the twenty-five, the only 
one that many teachers will recognize 
as having any significant bearing on 
teaching, or what has been called learn- 
ing. Of the 1001 activities of g 
teacher’s work a considerable per cent 
deals with “school bookkeeping,” 
“keeping records,” “tabulating data,” 
“explaining school regulations,” all 
necessary activities, but duties of clerks 
rather than of teachers. A keen re- 
viewer of this report has pertinently 
said that in future no one would think 
of adding any more activities, but that 
some one might propose that the list 
be reduced. 

The report itself is based on a par- 
ticular thesis of “job analysis,” which 
accords with a proper brand of psy- 
chology. According to this psychol- 
ogy there are no generalized mental 
traits. There are no generalized vir- 
tues, such as honesty, but only hon- 
esty in particular situations, and there- 
fore training in honesty is training in 
definite situations. The compartment- 
alized view of virtue and mental traits 
has been dominant for some time. Can 
it be maintained? The authors of a 
symposium, “Behaviorism: A Battle 
Line,” contend that the doctrine is un- 
sound and ultimately productive of 
moral havoc. Man is more than a 
machine, more than even a thinking 
machine, and teaching is more than 
bookkeeping. 

A distinguished economic historian, 
Professor Charles A. Beard, has re- 
cently advised his colleagues that 
America lacks the broad, ranging spec- 
ulation over human affairs which 
should be the mark of an educated 
man. “QOne trouble with us in Amer- 
ica,” he said, “in universities and out- 
side of them, is our passionate faith 
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jn ‘doing something’; we are always 
going from one place to another, pro- 
ducing more goods than yesterday, and 
heaving up great piles of printed mat- 
ter. We have little faith in the im- 
measurable, the imponderable and the 
useless—things which have contrib- 
uted immortality to every civilization 
that has appeared on this planet.” 
But what use has the modern educator 
or business man for the immeasurable, 
when they have been taught that what- 
ever exists, exists in some quantity 
and is therefore measurable ? 

Can one measure the demand for 
reform? Can one measure ethics? 
Yet without ethics, without the im- 
pulse to right a wrong, to erect a 
nobler structure, there can be no cre- 
ative work. As Professor Beard con- 
tinues: “A light and superficial skep- 
ticism respecting values is easy; per- 
haps it is the prevailing temper; if 
nothing is worth doing, then certainly 
nothing is worth doing well. Now 
the ethics of which I am speaking is 
not the ethics of convenience or util- 
ity; it is the ethics of the effort that 
transcends the immediately useful and 
relates itself to that which is simple, 
humane and sacrificial.” 

The problem of crime in the United 
States, and the current emphasis on 
some form of character or religious 
education, emphasizes the need for 
values and suggests the connection 
that should exist between education 
and responsible living. But when is 


education religious? Not simply when 
it is so labeled. Education is relig- 
ious when it establishes control. Duty 
is to be measured by the degree of 
potential control. We have in this 
country 26 million registered motor 
vehicles; and the annual toll of acci- 
dental deaths amounts to 24,000. 
Many of them, if not most of them, 
were preventable. These preventable 
deaths measure the degree of negli- 
gence. Control is no easy matter, but 
it is more likely to be promoted by 
definite discussion than by avoidance. 
A prominent minister in a western 
city recently told his congregation that 
they should not desecrate the Sabbath 
day by trying to discover the will of 
God with respect to urgent social prob- 
lems, since the church existed to save 
souls. Yet the same minister declares 
the great need of the day is for more 
religious education! 

Our duty with reference to press- 
ing problems is not to be met by run- 
ning away from them but by man- 
fully grappling with them. The min- 
ister’s idea was doubtless permissible 
in that before we can apply religion 
and education we must have some to 
apply; but both are developed in the 
attempted application and control of 
problems. And in the discovery and 
application of knowledge to human 
affairs the educational institutions 
must devote themselves with increas- 
ing energy and wisdom. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF SECURE TENURE OF 
TEACHING POSITION 


J. B. Snovuse 


MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


gums ECURE tenure of teach- 
ing position does not im- 
ply guaranteed tenure; it 
does not imply appoint- 
ments of the civil service 
type, terminable only on 
substantiated charges of 
misconduct or incompetence; it does 
not even imply definite, long-term con- 
tracts. It does imply that settled-and- 
safe feeling among teachers in general 
which permits them to regard the re- 
election date as a necessary periodical 
recurrence, significant but not disturb- 
ing. Secure tenure does not imply the 
retention of the unfit, but the con- 
tinued service of the fit. Secure ten- 
ure must mean just as much to the 
educational security of a community 
as tt does to the security of the teacher 
tn her position. 

With this general foundation as to 
the connotation of the term we may 
investigate more intimate implications 
of secure tenure. The first is that 
secure tenure must mean higher stand- 
ards and not lower standards. It is 
very easy to infer that secure tenure 
is primarily a time-saving device, 
adopted to prevent high annual turn- 
over of teachers, with resultant neces- 
sity of selection and breaking-in of a 
large number of new teachers, and 
that consequently the re-election of 
teachers may be taken for granted. 
These economies may, it is true, be 
effected, but they do not constitute the 
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essentials of secure tenure. Secure 
tenure is a consequence of an antece- 
dent condition. That antecedent con- 
dition is an original selection so dis- 
criminating that subsequent rigid re- 
inspections of qualifications at suc- 
ceeding election times confirms the 
original judgment. On any other 
assumption security of tenure is not 
justifiable. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, secure tenure is founded on 
prompt elimination of the unfit, 
should any pass first inspection. Mere 
election must not guarantee re-elec- 
tion. 

It follows from what has just been 
said that original appointments must 
be made upon the basis of merit alone. 
In the December, 1928, issue of the 
Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin is a study of appointments of col- 
lege teachers. This statement is made: 
“At least 85 per cent of the posi- 
tions are filled directly or indirectly 
through personal friendship.” Of 
course no more than original contact 
is meant. Doubtless many public 
school teachers obtain positions on the 
basis of an original contact due to 
local residence, acquaintance with lo- 
cal people, or other personal situation. 
Mere existence of such an item does 
not assert selection on a personal basis. 
Should selection be made because of 
personal element, then any change in 
personal relationships (such as change 
of residence, change of board mem- 
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bers, change of superintendents) 
would expose the teacher to rejection 
on subsequent re-examinations of her 
qualifications. Secure tenure implies 
appointment on the basis of qualtfica- 
tions of such character as will be per- 
manently unquestionable if matn- 
tained. However, a caution must be 
intruded. It seems easy to confuse 
administrative and personal relation- 
ships, and to assert the operation of 
personal feelings when in reality ad- 
ministrative judgment is properly 
exercised. 

If security is to be earned by the 
teacher, and not simply donated to 
her, equally security must be earned 
by the community. The teacher must 
be made secure in relation to the ad- 
vantages that could be derived from 
change of location. Teachers often 
feel that there is more chance of ob- 
taining increase of pay by changing 
locations than by retaining the old 
position, and that is often the case, 
particularly in college work. To the 
extent that this is true, anv liking for 
a settled home is thus penalized. Con- 
tinued service of teachers can be anti- 
cipated only as they can anticipate an 
attractive future as regards income as 
well as other conditions of work. This 
implies a relatively low_initial salary, 
with moderate. periodical increases, 
but with generous ultimate propor- 
tions. To the writer’s mind one of 
the errors we have permitted in our 
administration of schools has been too 
high an initial salary. This has 
brought into the ranks of teachers, for 
short term service, a host of those who 
have temporarily been able to earn 
more money by teaching than by any 
other form of labor. This can be jus- 
tified only in case of real shortage of 





teacher supply. The objective, as re- 
gards salary schedules, should be the 
conservation of trained and experi- 
enced teaching forces. High initial 
salary scale simply means inability to 
distinguish between degrees of merit 
in teachers; high initial salaries al- 
most inevitably defeat ultimate desir- 
able magnitude of salaries, and put a 
premium upon the relatively young 
and inexperienced teacher. High ini- 
tial salaries and relatively large an- 
nual increments contain the seeds of 
their own dissolution, for sooner or 
later the salary budget amounts to 
such a sum as demands a shaking 
down of the whole salary schedule. 
Mere maintenance of original effi- 
ciency of teachers might justify reten- 
tion, without justifying promotions or 
increases in income. The community 
should not merely desire to gain ad- 
vantage through continued service of 
teachers, but should also expect im- 
proved service. It is an error to as- 
sume that the primary responsibility 
for the growth of teachers rests upon 
the teachers themselves. The com- 
munity, operating through the admin- 
istrative officers of the school system, 
must guarantee its own educational 
security through a type of supervision 
that is designed to accomplish teacher 
growth. The community which does 
not foster continued service of “its 
teachers by providing security of ten- 
ure may be content with the kind of 
executive supervision which concerns 
externals of routine for the most part; 
it does not particularly care what the 
teacher may be in another five years. 
There is as much difference between 
supervision procedures where tenure 
is not secure and where it is secure as 
there is between preservation-of-soil 
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activities on rented farms and on 
owned farms. 

Incidentally it should be pointed 
out that there is a vast difference be- 
tween strongly implanted bad _ teach- 
ing habits and good teaching habits, 
but that this difference may not be 
observable by the very teacher con- 
cerned. Unless a bad teaching habit 
is rooted up, it becomes so fixed that 
skill in its performance leaves the 
teacher convinced of her efficiency. 
The teacher who experiences little 
consciousness of difficulty in maintain- 
ing strong-arm discipline, for ex- 
ample, may pride herself on her con- 
trol of pupils. Skill in the bad habit 
cannot be a satisfactory substitute for 
a better habit. 

One cannot pass over the matter of 
teachers’ security without at least 
casual reference to retirement re- 
sources. Let us grant that additional 
training is one of the best investments 
a teacher can make. It should in- 
crease her annual income and prolong 
the period of serviceability. The lat- 
ter factor, in postponing the day of 
retirement, reduces the need for re- 
tirement resources to that degree. The 
former factor can, and may, aid; it 
will if properly utilized, just as any 
other part of the income will. The 
failure of many teachers to recognize 
the probability of permanent continu- 
ance in the occupation of teaching 
leads to more serious financial results 
than does a low salary situation, for 


the reason that the teacher feels no 
obligation to make a_ retirement 
charge against her income, so long as 
she regards her teaching as a tem- 
porary matter. The floating teacher, 
the temporary teacher, the condition 
of insecure tenure, all work together 
to induce a feeling that the remote 
future has nothing to do with the 
present, financially speaking. Pos- 
sibly secure tenure can work no 
greater gain to the teaching profes- 
sion than to create the stabilized situa- 
tion which encourages teachers to 
think of themselves as going on and 
on in their work. Early years of 
teaching may point straight toward 
later years of teaching with conse- 
quent early recognition of responsi- 
bility to self to build the retirement 
resources. 

Certainly the teacher’s income will 
not permit speculative enterprises. 
Should the tramp teacher consider the 
necessity of investment he must assure 
himself of four factors: safety, in- 
come or increase in value, portability, 
convertibility into cash. The estab 
lished teacher need not consider some 
of these factors in anything like the 
same degree; the need for carrying 
the security from place to place, with 
the alternative of finding ready mar- 
ket without loss, is practically obvi- 
ated, for example. Secure tenure may 
lead to financial practicality on the 
part of teachers for which they have 
long been without reputation. 
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DUTY OF AMERICA TO THE ADULT IMMIGRANT 





AMANDA 

gor? T WAS in the year of 
I] 1910, in Sleasvi Hal- 
stein, Germany, that I 

iii first heard the word 
America,” and a _ few 

; = weeks later we sailed on 





the ship “Lincoln” for 
the “Land of Opportunity.” 

I was just six years of age but I 
ean remember it well. With my par- 
ents, two older sisters and a brother, 
we left our native land for the realiza- 
tion of material wealth and oppor- 
tunity. 

It was a stormy voyage and seven- 
teen days were a long time to think 
about our ship sinking and perhaps 
our being eaten by sharks or swallowed 
up by a whale. Then I overheard my 
parents speak of Ellis Island — the 
thoughts of not being admitted and 
having to return to that country from 
which we came. 

There were thousands of immi- 
grants on this ship. On the deck be- 
low us were those which we call the 
third class, consisting of Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Roumanians, Jews, Slovenes, 
Japanese, and I presume many other 
nationalities. To me they seemed 
dirty and filthy and a class of people 
to be feared. On the deck above us 
were those whom we termed the aristo- 
crats or those that sailed as first-class 
people. My sister just older than my- 
self often took me by the hand and 
we explored the ship carefully, visit- 
ing all three classes of people and I 
think it must have been her appealing 
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brown eyes and curls that we so often 
came back to our quarters bedecked 
with fruits and candy and often times 
our hands full of coins from different 
lands. 

A few more days and Ellis Island 
did come. I can remember distinctly 
a large clinic with doctors and nurses 
dressed in white. I hung wildly to 
my mother’s skirt and after walking 
around the room with her three times, 
they decided we were mentally and 
physically fit immigrants to be admit- 
ted to the United States. I can still 
remember my mother’s words, “Die 
drechigen Polaegen,” and there I be- 
held a Polish mother and a host of 
small urchins, she hastily killing lice 
on them, that they too might pass in- 
spection and be admitted to America. 
After hours of waiting, we were trans- 
ferred on a boat to the mainland of 
New York City. It seemed we passed 
over a long bridge from the boat to 
the shoreline and there with thousands 
of other immigrants, I pulled at my 
mother’s skirt saying, “Ist des Amer- 
ica?” I had no conception of this 
new world being crowded with people 
and a city such as Hamburg which I 
had left twenty days previously. - 

A train then took us on to Chicago. 
My father must have made poor train 
connections as we rode for days on a 
slow passenger train and a terrible 
sickness overtook my sister and me 
on this last end of our journey. Chi- 
cago was soon before us and from 
there we hurried on to Cheyenne, 
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Wyoming, where my grandparents 
had preceded us ten years previously. 
Here we were quarantined for twelve 
weeks for four different contagious 
diseases. After recovering from our 
sickness, we were immediately sent to 
a parochial school, which was held in 
an annex room of the German Lu- 
theran church, which was supported 
by its members and the parish. Ger- 
man was taught in the forenoon and 
the American language in the after- 
noon, so that we might retain our na- 
tive tongue and German customs. 

The school was taught by a bluster- 
ing German who spoke in a voice that 
could have been heard over a vast 
assembly and with a leather strap pro- 
truding constantly from his coat pock- 
et. There, before him in a small room, 
sat fifteen bewildered children. I sat 
with my hands clasped tightly upon 
my desk and watched the strap con- 
stantly lest I be one of its victims. I 
did not learn to read or write during 
this term of school. Fortunately the 
following year the school was aban- 
doned and we entered the Cheyenne 
public schools which we attended for 
three years. After playing with 
American children, my desire was to 
be so incorporated into the substance 
of American life that I could not be 
distinguished from the others. 

My parents then moved to the rural 
districts where they lived on a large 
ranch which was maintained and 
owned by one of my rich uncles who 
had come to America years before. 
Here we had access to very poor rural 
schools. Partnership with ovr rela- 
tives soon proved unsuccessful and my 
father purchased a small farm in the 
state of Colorado. It was hard to get 
a start and for a year we lived in part 


of a barn which seemed quite all right 
to us as nearly all homes in Germany 
were built on this order, with a large 
driveway between the barn and the 
house. 

My father then decided our elemep- 
tary education was now quiet sufficient 
and we were to be an asset to the 
family rather than a liability. But 
we did not prove to be such. I rap 
away from home and went to a school 
in a small town just eight miles dis 
tant. Here I worked in a home and 
finally finished my elementary eduea- 
tion with about three months of school 
that year. 

The following year my father re 
ceived his final citizenship papers, and 
it was only through this statement, 
“There is no school near my home 
and I send my daughter to school in 
a nearby town,” that the board of 
naturalization at Greeley, Colorado, 
not knowing that I was attending 
school against his wishes and conm- 
mands, decided that he must be a de 
sirable citizen and gave him his final 
papers on those grounds. I do not 
wish to infer here that my father was 
an undesirable citizen. He obtained 
his citizenship papers as soon as pos 
sible, takes an active part in our gov- 
ernment, made his money honestly, 
and now advises and helps many in 
distress. He transacts business of all 
kinds, reads American literature, yet 
writes no American except his own 
name and checks. 

Many immigrants realize only the 
needs that were essential in the coun- 
try from which they came, and having 
no conception of the needs of the 
American child today oppose bitterly 
any education further than elemen- 
tary. 
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It is important that the adult im- 
migrants be transformed, not only to 
be honest and prosperous citizens, 
but they must have a realization of 
our modern trend of progressiveness 
as well. I can cite many instances 
of families that I know personally 
who are hardworking, prosperous and 
intelligent citizens, but have no con- 
ception of the future needs of their 
offspring. I have in mind a family 
in my own community; the father and 
mother are of foreign parents, and 
undoubtedly have had no educational 
opportunities. They have brought 
seven children into this world. The 
oldest has now finished the elementary 
shool. Her father stated that she 
could now go to work and help the 
family. She has now obtained house- 
work for a small sum of money. Al- 
though this girl is very capable and 
has talent as a dancer, her parents 
do not realize that there are other pos- 
sibilities for this child and further 
education is essential to a full-rounded 
American life. 

I can cite another family who are 
wealthy and have retired from work. 
They have four children. They did 
not once instill into the minds of these 
children that they must have an ele- 
mentary and high school education to 
meet the demands of our social prob- 
lems and become good citizens. They 
are now squandering the money of 
their parents not knowing what trend 
of life to pursue. 

I once saw a German woman refuse 
to speak to the teacher because the 
teacher had suggested that they send 
their children to a high school. 

I know two boys that graduated 
from high school with honors, but 
thinking they had already obtained 


more education than is necessary for 
them, secured work on a farm near 
by and dropped the subject of educa- 
tion, although their parents were re- 
tired citizens and could well afford to 
send them to a vocational school. Here 
the school failed to do what the home 
should have done. Can we instill into 
the minds of this generation of our 
immigrants the needs and demands of 
our American social life? It seems 
to me the American school is again 
required to fulfill a two-fold purpose, 
that of the right attitude of the home 
and the school. Kant on Education 
for the Future says, “Children should 
be educated not with reference to their 
present condition, but rather with re- 
gard to a possibly improved future 
state of the human race.” This prin- 
ciple is of great moment. Parents 
usually educate their children for the 
present world, corrupt though it may 
be. They should, however, educate 
them better, that an improved future 
condition be thereby realized. 

Most of our communities have not 
set up provisions for the education of 
our adult immigrant, and where com- 
munities have done so there is always 
the disappointing discrepancy between 
the number of those who are attracted 
and those whom we wish might be. 
I do not believe we can be autocratic 
or use compulsion in our procedure ; 
the democratic method does not demoe- 
ratize, but it has at least permitted 
the foreigner to Americanize himself. 
Here has been going on an automatic 
process of Americanization which our 
democratic methods have permitted 
and encouraged, but I do not believe 
this meets the needs of adult Ameri- 
canization in regard to understanding 
the future welfare of their children. 
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The schooling of the immigrant can 
no longer be left to casual influence 
or to autocratic process. The instru- 
mentality of the school is needed if 
the immigrant is to be effectively 
Americanized. No other agency can 
be entrusted in a matter of such vital 
importance. There is no reason why 
we should longer draw a line between 
the education of the minor and the 
mature. While we may compel the 
child we must at least invite and en- 
courage the adult. 

There is at present no general and 
effective volunteer system of educa- 
tion for the adult. Citizenship is the 
objective if such are established. 

We place our greatest hope for the 
improvement of the race in the educa- 
tion of the children, so we must be- 
lieve and base our plans with respect 
to the immigrant. For the mature 
we should not neglect the development 
of any potentiality for the adjustment 
to American thought and customs. 
The freest opportunity should be fur- 
nished all immigrants however ma- 
ture, but our surest hope of uniform 
and competent results must be in the 
children of the immigrant, who must 
be provided with better facilities than 
those now obtaining. We need com- 
prehensive legislation and more ade- 
quate funds. The present period of 
unrest, agitation and propaganda 
should be superseded by positive ac- 
tion. 

In many cases the immigrant has 
climbed up without a helping hand. 
Whenever the immigrant is found 
there should be an extended hand. 
Americanization cannot be achieved 
or made safe accidentally. The great- 
est proportion of our foreigners have 
sought and acquired that which we 





have not forced upon them. Ameri- 
canization is not something which the 
government or a group of individuals 
may do for the foreign-born or others. 
It is what these persons do for them. 
selves when the opportunity is offered 
and they are shown the way. The 
function of the government and all 
other agencies interested in American- 
ization is to offer the opportunity, 
make the appeal, and inspire the 
desire. 

There is no science of race assimi- 
lation. No nation has had a suff- 
ciently free opportunity with many 
diverse races, to establish its endur- 
ing principle and certain procedure, 
It has grown up with such rapidity 
that it has become a confusion in men’s 
minds. One thinks it is summed up 
in becoming an American citizen, an- 
other may think it is summed up in 
learning the English language, and 
a third may think it is achieved by 
adopting American customs, clothes, 
and manners. To me Americaniza- 
tion is something vastly more than 
this. It must be more than this if 
the immigrant is to do justice to him- 
self, the community and nation, from 
which he has taken his national gains. 
He must also be Americanized in 
thought for future needs of Ameri- 
cans. 

Americanization is the bringing to 
bear in the life of every stranger who 
enters this country, the sum total of 
American ideals in his home, in the 
shop, in the neighborhood and in the 
legislature and courts. He must be 
brought into complete harmony with 
our ideals, aspirations, and cooperate 
with us for their attainment. ' 


We, as teachers in our America 
schools, ean do much. We have with- 
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“t in our power the making of desirable visiting the home of every child in our 
the citizens of immigrant children and room. To them it was merely adding 
als thereby indirectly influencing the another burden to our school prac- | 
rs. home. Under the roof of every immi- tices, but it is a burden we must take : 
m- grant family there is going on a death upon ourselves if we fulfill our duties ie 
ed struggle between two worlds, two cul- as teachers. { 
he tures, two civilizations. One is fixed, As Dr. Payne, sociologist of New it 
il) mellowed and clarified by centuries of York, stated, “We cannot have an | 
n- social living in a congenial environ- adequate method of education unless { 
y, ment; the other is as yet inchoate, we know outside influences, unless we i 
* erude, halting. In the same family know the social conditions under which 
circle different tongues are spoken, our children live and the effect of i 
i- different papers and books are read, social environment on _ education.” 
;- different foods are eaten, different After all, we must admit that Cub- 
v manners and customs observed. It is berly is right, “The home has gained 
. no wonder then that the offspring feel but the child, and society have lost.” | 
, no desire to perpetuate their group, I have not tried to touch upon 
v for to them the group does not exist. immigration as an economic or a cul- 
; We as teachers must take cognizance tural problem, as the economist, soci- 
) of the home from which our children  ologist or biologist may see it. I have | 
- come, if our American ideals and as- tried only to state a small phase of { 
pirations are to be attained. Last this great problem of Americanization i 
year the first-grade teacher and myself and assimilation of our foreign ele- / 











were condemned by other teachers for 


ment in my own words as I see it. 











LOOKING TOWARD THE LIGHT 


He who keeps his eyes e’er set 
Towards the dawning of the light 
Will, the first faint glimmer, see, } 
Oft the dawn that follows night ; 
He will see the darkness pass, 
While the daylight peeps in view, 
And his soul will feel the joy 
God’s blest sunlight brings to you. 


So, when life seems dark as night 
And discouragements come fast, 
Keep fond hopes of brighter days; 
For the dark ones cannot last. 
They must soon all pass away, 
While a brighter day will dawn; 
You’ll awake then to rejoice 
That the darkness all has gone. 
—MarTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 




















SLEEP ON—BEHOLD THE HOUR IS AT HAND 
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fmm ODAY the world faces a 
T changing order the like 
of which civilization has 
never seen before and the 
magnitude of which is 
Sencasceeg destined to shake the 
foundations of tradition, 
superstition and orthodoxy until what 
we have thought of and accepted as 
the most stable verities shall crumble 
and mingle with the dust of for- 
gotten centuries. The tragedy is not 
that the change is upon us but that 
the overwhelming masses, even among 
the so-called educators, seem uncon- 
scious of the fact that they face the 
most critical period in the whole his- 
tory of civilization. “Behold the hour 
is at hand” was never more appropri- 
ate as the rallying slogan for the lead- 
ers of education than it is today. To 
all appearances the “disciples” of 
Edueation, as those of the Master of 
old, still “sleep on.” 

When, by the invention of new 
processes and new machinery and new 
applications of the heretofore unsus- 
pected truths in regard to matter, 
mankind is on the verge of being 
emancipated from the drudgery of 
years, and left to idleness except for 
a few hours per day, it is high time 
to begin placing the major emphasis 
in education upon how to live rather 
than how to overtake the all-mighty 
dollar. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
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pect, at the present rate of progress 
in large-scale, automatic, machine-pro- 
duction of all kinds of goods, that in 
the near future we shall be able to 
produce with a much shorter work 
day per person more of the necessities 
and luxuries of life than we are now 
using. 

Could any imaginable prospect cre- 
ate a greater cause for justifying soci- 
ety in taking immediate steps to antie- 
ipate a new order so that the change 
may be a quiet evolution through 
which no one suffers, rather than a 
revolution rocking society to its very 
foundation? Edueators have largely 
ignored the question of the economies 
of wealth-distribution which is posi- 
tively fundamental in any solution of 
The problem is 
one that can never be solved until we, 
through education, inculeate a new 
evaluation of the individual’s relation- 
ship to society. 

The changing order which we face 
imposes a complete reevaluation and 
reorganization of human institutions, 
from work and play at one end of the 
scale to philosophy and religion at the 
other, with cognizance of everything 
that lies between the two extremes. To 
me, even God takes on a new signifi- 
cance with each new discovery of sci- 
ence and with each new revelation of 
the laws that dominate the universe, 
whether in the realm of psychology, 


tomorrow’s problem. 
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or of astronomy or what-not. The 
concept of God as a vindictive per- 
sonality, popularly accepted a genera- 
tion ago, is today positively untenable. 
He becomes more “glorious” and in- 
spires mankind to greater aspirations 
with every inch added to the diameter 
of the telescope, every increase in the 
power of the microscope, every new 
discovery in the field of radio and tele- 
vision and every enlightened move 
toward brotherhood in human rela- 
tionships. 

Today, any attempt to confine God 
within the bounds of denominational 
dogmatisms should be considered a 
sacrilege and be accepted as conclusive 
proof of narrow-mindedness. In the 
light of 1931 the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as contrasted with the dogma- 
tisms of the churches, have a new 
meaning in revealing the universality 
of God as a spirit. They reveal Him 
as the Master-mind of the universe 
who has laid down the same immu- 
table laws for all peoples and all na- 
tions, who knows no favorites and 
demands that our worship be in spirit, 
and demonstrated through the obser- 
ance of the laws of health and through 
our relationships with our fellows here 
on earth. “As much as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these ye 
have done it unto me.” 

But in this enlightened age we still 
allow the safeguard against dogma- 
tism, “No sectarian tenets shall be 
taught in the public schools of this 
state,” to block the way to the teach- 
ing, in our publie schools, of those 
things which are most fundamental to 
the perpetuation of any civilization. 
The only excuse educators have to 
offer for the perversive application of 
that most necessary safeguard is ig- 


norance of the true meaning of those 
words which have been written into 
the constitutions or laws of practically 
every state in the Union. In some 
instances the necessary safeguard has 
even been used as a screen behind 
which to hide from the responsibility 
felt for the spiritual training of to- 
morrow’s generation. (How many 
children are getting proper spiritual 
training elsewhere?) Often the weak 
and short-sighted leadership in the 
educational profession willingly sacri- 
fices the most valuable educational 
materials of our civilization just to 
avoid the criticism of narrow-minded 
individuals. 

There has never been a civilization 
which has persisted for any length of 
time without using its spiritual aspi- 
rations as a basis for the education of 
its youth. And no generation ever 
understood the nature of the universal 
laws of the great Creative Spirit, espe- 
cially in the material and physical 
realm, as do we of this generation. If 
we are far behind other peoples in the 
interpretation of spiritual values and 
spiritual forces it is because those 
problems have been taboo in the appli- 
cation of our educational processes. 
Whether or not it is now too late to 
begin with assurances of success only 
time can tell. Certainly we can not 
afford to neglect our opportunities 
much longer. 

Why not take, as our first premise 
in laying the foundation of a new 
public school policy for America, the 
existence of a God who is a universal 
spirit pervading all creation with an 
intelligence that has formulated laws 
by which every phase of its complex 
existence and functioning is to be 
directed, and then conceive of educa- 
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tion as the process of learning those 
laws as they apply, not only to the 
realm of matter, but to the whole 
realm of human existence and social 
relationships as well / 

If we are to prepare for living un- 
der the conditions which will exist to- 
morrow, barring some great worldwide 
catastrophe such as might result from 
another world war with modern en- 
gines of destruction, we must revolu- 
tionize the whole emphasis from much 
of the useless materials of the present 
curriculum and place it on factors 
which will contribute toward prepara- 
tion to use leisure time for the fur- 
therance of social and moral ends. 
The foundations for a new social phi- 
losophy should be laid in the schools 
today so that the transition to a new 
world order may be a harmonious 
process and not a catastrophe. We 
probably should look toward the Ori- 
ent for assistance in learning many of 
their secrets of living. If the West 
has something to contribute that is of 
value to the East certainly the East 
with its thousards of years of perma- 
nent civilization must have something 
that will be an invaluable contribution 
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to the West. Who is to say that our 
next philosophy will not almost aban- 
don materialism as the end and aim 
of all effort and ambition ? 

In a comparatively few years we 
may expect, as suggested above, that 
all the peoples of the earth may enjoy 
all the luxuries that a mechanical 
civilization can conceive and produce, 
with the expenditure of a small pro- 
portion of the human energy and time 
available. Certainly the age that 
maintains such a condition must build 
its institutions upon the firm founda- 
tion of some immutable laws of jus- 
tice which have never, to the present 
time, been given a fair trial as the 
guide to human relationships. As 
compared with our development of 
materialism we have in the past posi- 
tively ignored the realm of things 
spiritual. Is it not time that mortals 
were aspiring to tune in with the 
mind of the Infinite and, through edu- 
‘ation, attempt to lay the foundation 
for that which is inevitable if the 
coming century is to realize its possi- 
bilities? An unborn civilization 
knocks at our door and truly the hour 
of the American educator is at hand. 





TO THE SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS 


I wonder if Whittier would change his mind 


If he were alive today, 


And witnessed us students of every kind 
Who are trying to make our way. 


I wonder if he would let us rank 
With those laboring workmen of his; 

For to tell him the truth, to be honest and frank, 
If we’re not slaving—who is? 


I know his Lincoln-like heart would hate 
To see us struggling along. 

To us his poems he would dedicate ; 
To the laboring class we’d belong. 


—Epna REECK. 
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To find a dependable answer to the 
question was the object of a piece of 
research at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College from 1926 to 1931. 
These studies were made during the 
fall terms in 1926, 1927 and 1930, 
dealing directly with first-year col- 
lege students. Freshmen were chosen 
for the studies on account of the prox- 
imity to the time of their decision as 
to which college they were to attend. 

As every college student is required 
to take English, the first year English 
classes proved to be the logical place 
to get in touch with the entire fresh- 
man group. Arrangements were made 
with Prof. A. E. Minard, dean of the 
school of science and literature and 
head of the English department, to 
distribute questionnaires to each first- 
year student when classes were assem- 
bled. These questionnaires had been 
prepared previously in two series, A 
and B, with the same questions and 
with equal number of sheets to each 
series. In series B the questions were 
reversed from the order of those in 
series A. This was done to eliminate 
the chance of students answering only 
the questions appearing first on the 
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sheets. A close check, however, showed 
that the reversing of the questions 
would not have been necessary, as the 
results from the two series for each 
of the three fall term studies proved 
almost identical. 

When the had checked 
their questionnaires and the tabula- 
tions had been made, it was discovered 
that “Types of Courses offered at this 
College,” and “Location of College” 
proved to be the two outstanding in- 
ducements which brought these stu- 
dents to the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. Following closely in 
order of importance came the choice 
of “Low cost of attending this College 
as compared with Others,” “Influence 
of father, mother or other member of 
the family who were not graduates 
from this College,” “Influence of a 
friend or neighbor who attended the 
College,” “Influence of father, mother 
or other member of family who were 
graduates from here,” and “Influence 
of high school instructor who attended 
the College.” 

Certain questions were of little im- 
portance in the eyes of the students. 
All questions which had either 2, 1, 
or 0 percentage number of answers 
were considered by them of minor im-_ 
portance. These are indirect influ- 
ence, so would not be taken seriously 
by the one answering the question- 
naire. 

A close examination of the table 


students 

















reveals that in general the placing of 
the choices of the three different 
groups of students are very nearly 
alike. This is a significant point to 
consider in drawing conclusions, as 
the three groups of college students 
answered the questionnaire over a pe- 
riod covering five years. On the basis 
of the findings we are led to conclude 
that the study expresses very closely 
the real reasons why certain high 
school students choose the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College in prefer- 
ence to other colleges and universities. 

It is recommended, in view of the 
results of the research, that all pub- 
licity to prospective students, when 
properly handled, should play up the 
points which have been considered 
as outstanding inducements which 
brought students to the College. 

The writer, upon completion of the 
first part of the study in the fall of 
1926, based all of his publicity to pro- 
spective college students on the types 
of courses offered and the low cost of 
attending the college. There is no 
way of telling how much good has been 
accomplished by playing up these two 
points, but the increased enrollment 
at the college has been gratifying. A 
summary of registration for the year 
1924-1925 shows a gross collegiate 
total of 899, and five years later 
(1929-1930) the gross collegiate total 
was 1,447, or a net gain of 548 stu- 
dents. These figures do not account 
for summer sessions, correspondence, 
high school students, or short course 
people; only the long course regular 
college term students are accounted for 


in the figures. 
a 2 | @ 


This table indicates which induce- 
ments played the major part in influ- 
encing 350 freshmen in the fall term 
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of 1926, 367 in the fall of 1927, and 
315 in 1930, to attend the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. The per- 
centages were figured on a basis of 
whole numbers. Where there was a 
fraction of less than half a point it 
was dropped, while all fractions of 
more than half a point were retained. 


Percent of Total 
Number of Answers 
Received in the 
Questionnaire 

1926 1927 1930 


INDUCEMENTS 


Location of college ......... 30 25 27 
Types of courses offered at 
ee CD a.nd civ ennseese 28 32 27 


Low cost of attending this 

college as compared with 

ee ee aes 11 10 ii 
Influence of a friend or neigh- 

bor who attended the col- 

BRD cid onsk enw wes 0 Wad0 400 > — | 
Influence of father, mother or 

other member of family 

who were graduates from 

ree nn ener eer 5 3 5 
Influence of high school in- 

structor who attended the 

SE ee eer 4 3 (6§ 
Influence of father, mother 

or other member of family 

who were not graduates 

from this college ......... : ni. 
Letters, from college faculty, 

outlining courses and op- 


portunities offered ........ s @.-s 
Type of football and basket- 

ball teams at college ...... 2: 3 
College catalogs ............ 2 1 1 


Talks at your high school by 

college professors ........ 1 1 0 
Articles about the college 

read in your home town 

DEGE ccerterssessccccev ees 1 0 0 
Special circulars sent through 

the mail by A. H. Parrott, 

Registrar, telling about this 


CD chm av oe eheesewsacnsas 1 1 1 
The College Annual — “The 

BON” Kkcerisewesedds aes 0 oO O 
Influence of County Agent... 0 1 0 
Boys’ and Girls’ club work.. = 1 
High school senior issue of 
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A SUGGESTIVE COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
FOR GIRLS 


Syrtvan A. YaGer 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


gam OURSES in Home Eco- 
C nomics for boys has ceased 
to be a novelty, but Indus- 
trial Arts work for girls 
has not, as yet, received 
gacecee much attention. The In- 
diana State Teachers Col- 
lege Training School has developed a 
course in Industrial Arts for girls 
that may be of some interest to school- 
men. 

The original idea was not to pro- 
vide just another course to take care 
of conflicts in students’ programs, but 
rather to open up a new field for girls 
which seemed to present unexplored 
opportunities. 

The course has been given several 
times and needless to say, several 
changes have been made in regard to 
content, organization and method. 
The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to a brief description of the 
general content of this course, which 
consists of five separate units and con- 








tinues for the entire school year. 

The first unit deals with mechanical 
and freehand drawing and sketching, 
and extends over a period of about 
four weeks. The girls are taught the 
fundamental principles of ortho- 
graphic projection with emphasis on 
their application. Freehand sketch- 
ing and pencil-and-rule drawing, in- 
volving mechanical drawing princi- 
ples, are emphasized. 

The second unit extends over a pe- 


riod of eight weeks, and deals with a 
study of design, construction, care and 
refinishing of furniture, involving: 

1. A brief study of the most popu- 
lar periods of furniture, with empha- 
sis upon the characteristics of each 
period studied. 

2. A brief study of a few of the 
most common pieces of furniture, such 
as the chair, table, bed, and dresser, 
to the extent that the girls will under- 
stand something about how they are 
made and what to look for in the in- 
telligent purchasing of furniture. Fre- 
quent visits are made to furniture 
stores and furniture factories in con- 
nection with this part of the course. 

3. A brief study of the different 
kinds of wood most frequently used 
in the manufacture of furniture, with 
special emphasis upon the character- 
istics that make each one adapted to 
furniture making. 

4. A brief study of how to care for 
furniture, with emphasis upon meth- 
ods of cleaning and polishing and 
simple repair, such as re-glueing parts 
of a chair. 

5. A study of the refinishing of 
furniture, involving actual practice in 
as wide a variety of work as time will 
permit. Usually each girl refinishes 
one or two pieces as laboratory shop 
work, and frequently a girl will re- 
finish the furniture in her room. 

The third unit is devoted to nine 
weeks of furniture weaving. Each 
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girl is given an opportunity to make 
two or more projects approved by the 
instructor. Serving trays and baskets 
indicate the general nature of the 
projects in the first group, while the 
bridge lamp and fernery are the most 
popular projects in the second group. 

The girls design their own projects 
and do all the work, including the 
construction of the forms and the fin- 
ishing, thus giving them contact with 
common woodworking tools, such as 
the saw, hammer, plane, chisel, ete. 

The fourth unit, extending over a 
period three weeks, is devoted largely 
to the care and repair of household 
mechanical appliances. 

In the modern home today, there 
will be found a considerable number 
of mechanical appliances and devices 
designed to lessen the drudgery of 
housework. This unit has for its pur- 
pose a study of the most common of 
these appliances, to the extent that the 
girls will understand better how to use 
them and how to care for them. 

Other material is also taken up, as 
can be seen by the following list of 
items which are typical of the work 
done in this unit, and which centers 
around electrical work. 

1. Conductors and non-conductors 
of electricity. 

2. Electrical circuits and _ their 
purpose. 

3. Fuses; their purpose and how 
to replace them. 

4. Making an extension cord. 

5. Repairing or making an electric 
iron cord. 

6. A brief study of the electric 
iron, toaster, vacuum cleaner, fan, ete., 
in order that the girls may understand 
better their operation, efficient use, 
and how to care for them. 
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The fifth unit, extending over the 
remainder of the term, or approxi- 
mately twelve weeks, is devoted to a 
study of the major problems connected 
with the planning and building of a 
house, from the selection of a site 
to the all-important problem of finane- 
ing. 

The following list of problems, top- 
ics and items will indicate in more de- 
tail the general nature of the work in 
this unit. 

1. The factors involved in the se- 
lection of a building site. 

2. Style and design as applied to 
houses. 

3. A brief study of the genealogy 
of the American home. 

4. A brief study of types of houses. 

5. Factors that determine the style 
of house to build. 

6. A rather thorough study of a 
number of desirable plans for five and 
six room houses. 

7. Present day trends in house 
planning. 

8. Class visits to a few selected and 
well planned houses. 

9. Class and individual visits to 
houses under construction. 

10. Advantages and disadvantages 
of different kinds of building mate- 
rials. 

11. A brief study of building codes 
and their purposes. 

12. The value of insulation in 
building. 

13. Advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of heating systems. 

14. Plumbing and plumbing fix- 
tures. 


15. Electrical circuits, outlets and 
fixtures. 

16. Interior materials, finish and 
hardware. 
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17. Built-in features. 

18. Economy in planning and 
building. 

19. Constants and variables in con- 
nection with home planning and 
building. 

20. Methods of financing the build- 
ing of a house. 


21. A brief study of legal docu- 
ments, such as deeds, abstracts, ete., 
in order that the girls may better un- 
derstand their importance and mean- 
ing. 

22. A brief study of specifications 


and their purpose. 
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THE PLACE OF ALCUIN IN THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 
Warren C. Mippieton 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 








GREAT TEACHERS 





SOCRATES 
The Master of Plato 
PLATO 
Teacher of Teachers 
ARISTOTLE 
Tutor of Alexander the Great 
BACON 
Instituted the Direct Study of Nature 
ROUSSEAU 
Inspired the Development of the 
Individual 
PESTALOZZI1 
Introduced Object Study in Schools 
FROEBEL 
Founder of the Kindergarten 
AGASSIZ 
Naturalist and Science Teacher 








game HESE lines are cut in 
T stone on one of the corri- 
dor walls of the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. 
Geececee& What an array of eminent 
teachers is cited here! 
And yet, as the writer stood and read 
these lines a short time ago, he found 
himself almost unconsciously adding 
another name to the list: 


ALCUIN 
Tutor of Charles the Great 
The author has always felt that 
Aleuin has seldom been given his 
proper place of deserved recognition 
in the history of education. A great 
many of our treatises on educational 
leaders have apparently never done 
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him justice. Some writers declare 
that he was a genius, while others are 
bold to say that he was not one bit 
loftier than his time. In such antip- 
odes we are likely to have the dangers 
either of undue depreciation or of ex- 
cessive praise, and, as is the case with 
all historical personages, proper allow- 
ance must be made for both. Reduced 
to his very lowest terms, however, all 
might agree that he was a man for 
his own time, and that he rendered a 
most valuable service to his genera- 
tion. 

Aleuin was born of a noble North- 
umbrian family about the year 735, 
near York. Egbert, a close friend of 
Bede, had become archbishop of York 


in 732, and had founded there a cath- 
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edral school, which Alcuin entered 
when just a child. Egbert had made 
Aelbert (sometimes called Ethelbert) 
master of the school, and of his school- 
master Aleuin once remarked: ‘“Fair- 
est Philosophy took him from his very 
eradle and bore him to the topmost 
towers of learning, opening to him the 
hidden things of wisdom.” While in 
the cathedral school Alcuin was taught 
to read, write, and memorize Latin 
Pslams, and he was also instructed in 
grammar and the other liberal arts. 
He had a knowledge of Scripture, evi- 
dence of which we find in his poem, 
On the Saints of the Church at York. 


Then last and best, he opened up to view 
The depths of Holy Scrip, Old and New. 


Upon the death of Egbert, Aelbert 
was elevated to the archbishopric 
(about 766), and Aleuin became 
master of the school; and on Aelbert’s 
death in 780 he was given charge of 
the cathedral library. During all this 
time Alcuin was devoting himself to 
scholarship and study, but his own re- 
searchings were, for the most part, 
confined to Latin. 

Aleuin’s fame as a scholasticus was 
renowned, and many students flocked 
to him. He was chiefly an organizer 
of learning, and in this respect he re- 
sembles Bede; he was a man of wide 
reading rather than of original 
thought. His position in the church 
at York had afforded him access to a 
library of unusual compass, and he 
had studied these great books with a 
simple purpose of fitting himself to 
be a teacher. R. L. Poole says of 


Alcuin: “He adopts and adapts, as he 
thinks most appropriate to his scope; 
but he creates nothing.”? His psy- 
chology was derived from St. Augus- 
tine, his logic from the abbreviators 
of Aristotle. 

That Alcuin was well prepared to 
be a teacher and master there can be 
little doubt. The Venerable Bede 
speaks of him as being so advanced in 
the study of literature that he had no 
small knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage and knew the Latin tongue as 
well as that of the English, which was 
his native tongue.* Alcuin did not 
claim any originality in the field of 
theology. “As a theologian, Alcuin, 
like Bede, is little more than an echo 
of preceding writers.’’* 

Alcuin was, moreover, not a philos- 
opher, but concerning such a lack of 
capacity, Mullinger comments, “It 
must, we think, be looked upon as a 
matter for congratulation that he stood 
identified with no __ philosophical 
school.”® He likewise did not have 
any great reputation as a grammarian, 
and he possessed very little originality 
in the field of logic. 

Because of Alcuin’s fame as a 
teacher, the cathedral school of York 
became one of the most famous of its 
time, rivaling the great school at Can- 
terbury. A. F. Leach says that if 
York School cannot claim primacy in 
point of date, it can at least assert su- 
premacy over Canterbury during the 
eighth century.* During the time that 
Aleuin was head of the York School 
he made several visits to the Conti- 


1B. P. Cubberly, ‘Readings in the History of Education,”’ p. 85. 

2 “Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning,” p. 19. 
8 “Ecclesiastical History of England,” pp. 275-276. 

4J. B. Mullinger, ‘“‘The Schools of Charles the Great,” p. 59. 

§ Ibid., p. 74. 

6 “The Schools of Medieval England.”’ p. 56. 
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nent. His first visit was in 766, and 
in 780, on his visit to Rome, he met 
Charles the Great at Pavia. In 781 
he met Charles again in Italy, at 
Parma, and was invited to Frankland 
to aid in a general reorganization of 
schools. Getting consent from his 
archbishop and from the king, he de- 
parted for the palace of Charles at 
Aachen in 782. He was at this time 
forty-seven years of age—seven years 
older than Charles the Great. 

When Alcuin appeared at the court 
of Charles, he found Frankland in a 
deplorable condition. Lawlessness and 
disorder might be seen on every hand, 
and ignorance and superstition held 
absolute sway. Before the time of 
Charles all had been confusion and a 
dying out of schools. This was indeed 
an age of intellectual darkness. Mon- 
asteries had been turned from a sacred 
to a barbarous use; copying of books 
had ceased. There had once been a 
palace school, but it had amounted to 
very little. Charles had had practi- 
cally no time to devote to education ; 
in 771 he had become sole ruler of the 
Franks, and from 774 until 780 most 
of his time had been spent in fighting 
the Moslems. 

Aleuin had with him at Aachen 
three of his scholastic associates, 
Witzo, Fridugis, and Sigulf. The task 
to which these men first addressed 
themselves was the reorganization of 
the old palace school, introducing into 
it elementary instruction. Charles 
gave his new master a great welcome, 
since he apparently regarded the res- 
toration of letters in his empire as a 
work only secondary in importance to 
the actual maintenance of the empire 
itself. The palace school, as Mullin- 


7 Op. cit., p. 69. 


ger points out,’ witnessed the first 
considerable innovation on the G 
rian tradition. Alcuin craved for 
something more than learning to 
chant, to read Latin, or to calculate 
the Easter date. His school at the 
king’s court was not to be confined 
to any narrow limits (as would have 
been the case if the school had been g 
monastic centre). Charles’ designs 
were of a practical nature—to benefit 
the kingdom. In the palace school 
Charles was foremost of Alcuin’s pu- 
pils, and next to him was the queen, 
Lintgard, who ardently pursued the 
best studies of the time. The school 
included princes, princesses, attachés, 
courtiers, and relatives; and Aleuin 
bestowed upon all of these pupils fan- 
ciful pseudonyms, justifying such pro- 
cedure by Scripture. 

The prevailing method of the school, 
especially for the younger members of 
the group, was question and answer, 
both questions and answers being pre 
pared by the master and learned by 
the pupils. This kind of catechetical 
practice seemed to be very well adapted 
to pupils of such lowly scholastic 
standing. Aleuin had to exercise a 
great deal of tact and patience in 
dealing with these naive yet very en- 
thusiastic, seekers after knowledge. 
“Charles wanted to know everything 
and to know it at once. His strong, 
uncurbed nature eagerly seized on 
learning, both as a delight for himself 
and a means of giving stability to his 
government, and so, while he knew 
he must be docile, he was at the same 
time imperious. Alcuin knew how to 
meet him, and at need could be either 
patiently jocular or grave and reprov- 
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ing.”® Charles studied everything 
that Aleuin placed before him, show- 
ing special interest in learning all 
about the moon that was needed to 
calculate Easter. The subjects that 
were taught included poetry, astron- 
omy, arithmetic, writings of the fath- 
ers, and theology. 

After the palace school had been 
reorganized, Alcuin and Charles next 
turned their efforts toward the im- 
provement of education among the 
clergy. To enable the churches to 
conduct their services in better fash- 
ion, sermons and lesson-readings were 
sent out in 786, accompanied by a 
letter, the conclusion of which read: 
“We have examined the text of all 
these with our wisdom, we have estab- 
lished these volumes by our authority, 
and we deliver them to your religion 
to be read in the Churches of Christ.’’® 
In 787 a number of monks were im- 
ported from Italy and sent to the 
principal monasteries to teach gram- 
mar, singing, and arithmetic. In the 
same year Charles also issued a 
famous capitulary, which was perhaps 
“the first general charter of education 
for the Middle Ages.”!° This was a 
letter to the abbots of the monasteries, 
reproving their illiteracy and urging 
them to apply themselves to a study of 
letters. This proclamation really came 
from Aleuin; in it “we recognize both 
the practical spirit of the monarch and 
the influence of his new adviser.’’! 
“The voice is the voice of Charles, but 
the hand is the hand of Aleuin.”? 

In 789 a second capitulary was 


issued, laying down more definite in- 
structions. The ministers and clergy 
of the kingdom were urged to live 
clean lives, and the proclamation 
closed with: 

“And let schools be established in 
which boys may learn to read. Cor- 
rect carefully the Psalms, the signs 
in writing, the songs, the calendar, the 
grammar, in each monastery and bish- 
opric, and the catholic book; because 
often some desire to pray to God prop- 
erly, but they pray badly because of 
incorrect books.” 

In 802 another proclamation com- 
manded that “laymen shall learn the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer.” It also 
declared that “every one should send 
his son to study letters, and that the 
child should remain at school with all 
diligence until he should become well 
instructed in learning.” 

To what extent the educational 
plans of Charles and Alcuin became 
effective, we probably cannot say. 
West remarks that universal provision 
for elementary education “was con- 
templated and to some extent carried 
out.”!8 We should not be led to think, 
moreover, that all the schools in 
Frankland were like the palace school, 
which was the centre of culture and 
education. Throughout the whole do- 
main of Charles there were monastic 
and cathedral schools which gave ele- 
mentary and sometimes higher instruc- 
tion. The village schools gave only 
elementary training, such institutions 
being in charge of the village priests. 
The abbot was head of the monastic 


8 A. F. West, “‘Alcuin, and the Rise of Christian Schools,”’ p. 45. 
9 E. P. Cubberly, “Readings in the History of Education,” p. 89. 


10 A. F. West, op. cit., p. 49. 

11 J. B. Mullinger, op. cit., p. 97. 
12 A. F. West, op. cit., p. 52. 
13 Ibid., pu. 56. 
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school, and the scholasticus, appointed 
by the bishop of the diocese, was mas- 
ter of the cathedral school. 

Aleuin was very happy in his work 
in Frankland, but he always retained 
a keen interest in England, especially 
in York and its minster, and above 
all its school. In 790 Alcuin obtained 
from Charles permission to return to 
York, but, upon his arrival there, he 
found a cruel new king, Aethelred. 
Accordingly, in 792 he returned to 
Frankland. . Four years later the abbot 
of Saint Martin at Tours died, and 
Charles appointed Alcuin to succeed 
him, thereby conferring upon his old 
teacher the highest monastic benefice 
within his power of bestowal. At 
Tours he was teacher of the monks 
and a very skilled workman in the 
copying and editing of books. His 
house became a centre of learning. He 
sent to York for books, and many 
manuscripts were copied in the Scrip- 
torium of Tours, most of these manu- 
scripts becoming famous because of 
their legibility and neatness. Con- 
cerning such labor Alcuin himself re- 
marked : “Writing books is better than 
planting vines, for he who plants a 
vine serves his belly, but he who writes 
a book serves his soul.’’'* 

The letters of Alcuin to his friends 
during this period are of primary his- 
torical value for the latter half of the 
eighth century. While at Tours Al- 
cuin also served as teacher to those 
who came to him from the outside. 
“Alcuin, however, was by nature con- 
servative and timid, and with his re- 


14 A. F. West, op. cit., p. 72. 
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tirement from the world and the near 
approach of death, he became docid- 
edly set and narrow.”'® He labored at 
Tours for the few remaining years of 
his life, and before the end drew near 
he named his pupil, Fridugis, as his 
successor. He died in May, 804, and 
was buried in the church of Saint 
Martin. 

Such is the brief life story of a 
great teacher, but when we turn to 
evaluate his work we are faced with 
a very difficult assignment. In at- 
tempting to get at a fair estimation 
of Alcuin we find that the historians 
do not agree among themselves. One 
writer describes him as “an estimable 
man, and a good administrator, but of 
no original genius, and cast in a mon- 
astic mould.”*® Still another says of 
Alevin: “On a dispassionate and can- 
did scrutiny, his views and aims will 
scarcely appear loftier than his 
time.”’7 It seems to be a concensus 
of opinion among historical investi- 
gators that the attempted revival of 
learning under Alcuin and Charles 
should not be over-estimated. As Cub 
berley remarks: “The actual results 
of the work of Charlemagne and Al- 
cuin were, after all, rather meagre.”"* 
The intellectual accomplishment of 
this period “shows merely a diligent 
learning and imitation of pagan let- 
ters, and a rehandling and arrange 
ment of the work of the church Fath- 
ers and their immediate successors.”’?* 

Though it is true that Aleuin did 
not contribute to civilization anything 
original or perhaps permanent, he 


15 F. P. Graves, “A History of Education During the Middle Ages,"’ p. 33. 


16 A. F. West, op. cit., p. 118. 
17 J. B. Mullinger, op. cit., p. 126. 
18 “The History of Education,’’ p. 143. 


19 H. C. Taylor, “‘The Medieval Mind,’’ I, 214. 
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nevertheless supplied the spark which 
set going a renaissance of learning dur- 
ing a time of deplorable ignorance and 
superstition. This revival gave an 
impetus to the study of letters, result- 
ing in the establishment of many 
schools and monasteries. The area of 
civilization was thereby widened, and 
the decline in learning was checked. 
That so much was actually accom- 
plished in this period of intellectual 
stagnation and darkness is really phe- 
nomenal. 

Aleuin contributed much to the 
cause of education, not only in the 
reorganization of the schools of Frank- 
land, but also in his educational writ- 
ings. Even his theological works had 
some incidental interest in education, 
especially the two treatises, On the 
Virtues and Vices, and On the Nature 
of the Soul. Some of his more impor- 
tant educational writings were, On 
Grammar, On Orthography, On Rhet- 
oric and the Virtues, On the Seven 
Arts, A Disputation for Boys, and 
Propositions of Alcuin. Alcuin was 
not an original writer; he was a com- 
piler. Paul Munroe describes some 
of his treatises on the special subjects 
as “almost puerile in character.’”’?° 
“He adds nothing to the sum of learn- 
ing, either by invention or by recovery 
of what has been lost.”*! His letters 
of correspondence, addressed to his 
pupils and friends, are, however, of no 
little significance. Alcuin took great 
interest in his old pupils; he was their 
master in things scholastic, their 
father in things spiritual. 

It may be truthfully said that the 


fairest, most reliable evaluation of a 


teacher’s work is not to be found in 
a rating-scale or in any other man- 
invented scoring device, but is to be 
discovered in the future successes and 
attainments of the pupils whom the 
teacher has taught and inspired. If 
such a measuring stick be used, then 
Alcuin must indeed be considered an 
eminent teacher, for many of those 
who had been touched by the galvanic 
spark of the original renaissance of 
learning initiated by him remained 
as the representatives of such learning 
long after its founder was dead. 
Among Alcuin’s pupils one finds the 
illustrious name of Rhabanus Maurus. 
There were many other famous men, 
educated by teachers in more or less 
a direct line of succession from Alcuin 
and Rhabanus, who continued the in- 
fluence of these two great teachers 
down to the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

When one views the work of Alcuin 
in true perspective, one is not sur- 
prised to find that some historians 
have crowned the schoolmaster of 
Charles the Great with glory and 
honor. One writer says of him: “Con- 
sidering the period in which he lived, 
he may be regarded as a universal 
genius.”*?, In commenting upon Al- 
cuin’s contributions to education, the 
same author further remarks that, as 
a result of Alcuin’s organizing ability, 
“a body of men devoted to teaching 
as well as learning was created, giving 
some degree of continuity to education 
down to the founding of the universi- 
ties and so sheltering studies in vari- 
ous monasteries and cathedrals that 
some of the greater schools thus kept 


20 “A Text-Book In the History of Education,” p. 278. 


21 A. F. West, op. cit., p. 90. 
22 A. F. West, op. cit., p. 118. 
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alive, or offshoots from them, after- 
wards became natural receptacles for 
the new university life of the next 
age.””*> Mullinger says that “it may 
be asserted that the history of the 
schools of Charles the Great has modi- 
fied the whole subsequent history of 
European culture.”** 

To say the very least of Alcuin, 
therefore he was an eminent man for 
his time, and he rendered a most valu- 


23 Ibid., p. 2-3. 
24 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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able service to his own and succeeding 
generations in the field of education. 
He well deserves a place among those 
who are classed as “great teachers.” 
Any library or public school building 
might well be justified in having the 
name of Alcuin chiseled in stone along 
with the names of Plato, Bacon, Pes- 
talozzi, Herbart, and other eminent 
teachers and educators. 


























WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF ABILITY GROUPING 


Austin H. Turney 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
M. F. Hype 
PRINCIPAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


ga~mr 2 N a recent survey of the 
I status of ability grouping 

the point was made by one 
of the present writers that 
no very complete knowl- 
edge is available regard- 
ing teachers’ opinions of 
ability grouping.’ A report of teach- 
ers’ opinions, based upon question- 
naire returns has lately appeared.” 
The present study is an attempt to add 
to the available data on the opinions 
of teachers relative to ability group- 
ing. 

For obvious reasons the question- 
naire technique was used. Twenty- 
nine teachers in the Lawrence Junior 
High School replied to the question- 
naire. Twenty-seven of these teach- 
ers had taught both homogeneous and 
mixed groups. Of the teachers who had 
taught homogeneous groups, nearly all 
had taught, high, average and low sec- 
tions. The actual figures regarding 
their experience in teaching the vari- 
ous kinds of classes were as follows: 








Qeeocem. am 


Number having taught mixed classes 27 
Number having taught high segre- 


gated groups 26 
Number having taught average segre- 

gated groups 27 
Number having taught low segre- 

gated groups 27 


In this school the basic criterion 


for grouping is the I. Q. derived from 
the Stanford Binet Individual Exami- 
nation. Additional criteria are then 
employed such as marks in the ele- 
mentary school, teachers’ recommen- 
dations, and certain standardized 
tests, especially the Gates Reading 
Test. The number of groups is three 
or four. There is usually a high, 
average and low group, or a high, high 
average, low average, and low group. 
Practically all the faculty are well 
trained, professionally conscious teach- 
ers who endeavor to use the grouping 
in a professional way. That is, there 
is no evidence that the teachers are 
to any great extent responsible for 
inducing bad attitudes on the part of 
the students such as one sometimes 
kears about, and such as is illustrated 
by the reported sharp comment of a 
teacher to a child in a lower section, 
“How do you ever expect to get out 
of a dumbbell section unless you do 
better than that ?”’ 

In their replies to the questionnaire 
the teachers were asked to state their 
opinions frankly as to the actual state 
of affairs, not what they thought it 
ought to be but what they believed it 
was at the time the questionnaire was 
returned. 


1 Turney, A. H. The Status of Ability Grouping. Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, January-February, 1931. 


2 Lincoln, B. A. and Wadleigh, V. L. ‘“‘Teachers Opinion on Ability Grouping.” Journal of 


Educational Research, 21: 277-282, April, 1930. 
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The major points covered in the 
questionnaire were, (a) relative 
achievement of homogeneous versus 
mixed groups. (It must be borne in 
mind, of course, that these replies are 
opinions); (b) ease or difficulty of 
teaching; (c) effect upon the chil- 
dren’s happiness and attitudes. 

A. The Opinions Regarding the 
Learning Situation: The questions 
asked under this heading with their 
replies were: 

1. “In your opinion, do children 
actually learn more under the system 
of grouping practiced in your school 
than when in mixed classes ?” 

Yes 26 No 1 

2. “Do pupils in the high groups 
tend to put forth less effort than when 
with other pupils?” 

Yes 2 No 23 

3. “Do average pupils tend to 
work harder when segregated than 
when with other pupils?” 

Yes 14 No 11 

4. “Do dull pupils work harder 
when segregated than when in mixed 
groups 9”? 

Yes 16 No 11 

5. “Do you make a definite effort 
to adjust content to the needs of the 
group you are teaching ?”’ 

Yes 26 No 0 

6. “Do the high groups actually 
cover more material ?” 

Yes 28 No 0 

7. “Do you make changes in your 
method when handling homogeneous 
groups ?” 

Yes 26 No 0 

8. “Do you find fewer failures in 
the lower groups following homogen- 
eous grouping ¢” 

Yes 25 No 2 
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9. “If your answer to No. 8 ig 
Yes, is it due to the fact that the 
standards are lower ?” 

Yes 21 No 4 

B. The Questions Relating to the 
Ease of Teaching, with Their Replies 
Were: 

1. “Do you find it easier to teach 
homogeneous groups than to teach 
mixed groups?” 

Yes 28 No 0 

2. “Check the reasons for your 
answer (regardless of whether it was 
yes or no)” 


a. Easier to select subject matter 23 
b. Easier to utilize any given 


method of teaching 19 
c. Less individual attention re- 

quired 11 
d. Easier to give individual at- 

tention 13 


Since all the teachers answered 
number one “Yes” no further analy- 
sis of the reasons is necessary. 

3. “Are there fewer disciplinary 
problems in homogeneous groups than 
in mixed groups?” 

Yes 16 No 9 

C. The Questions Relating to the 
Effect Upon the Happiness and Atti- 
tudes of the Pupils Were as Follows: 

1. “Are bright children more apt 
to become egotistical in homogeneous 


groups than they are in mixed 
groups ?” 
Yes 4 No 23 


2. “Are bright children more apt 
to become egotistical in mixed groups 
than they are in homogeneous groups? 

Yes 24 No 4 


3. “Are the dull children discon- 
tented with their grouping?” 
Yes 4 No 22 
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4. “Do pupils show any feeling of 
inferiority as a result of their group- 


ing?” 

a. A few 23 
b. A great many, but less than half 1 
ce. About half 0 


d. A majority 
e. Practically all 
f. None 
5. “Does grouping tend to brand 
or stigmatize the pupils?” 
Yes 10 No 16 
6. “Do children tend to character- 
ize the pupils in some groups by such 
names as “dumbbells” for the low 
groups and “smarties” for the upper 
groups ?” 
Yes 5 No 22 
7. “Is the social situation better 
in homogeneous than in mixed groups 
in your opinion?” 


— bo 


Yes 23 No 2 

a. Are there fewer conflicts ?” 
Yes 21 No 2 

b. “Is there greater cooperation ?” 
Yes 21 No 2 


8. “Do dull pupils take more part 
in recitation when segregated than 
when in mixed groups?” 

Yes 25 No 2 

9. “Do dull pupils have more self 
confidence when segregated than when 
in mixed groups ?” 

Yes 25 No 2 

10. “Are bright pupils bored by 
the participation of dull pupils in 
mixed groups ?”” 

Yes 26 No 1 


Discussion OF THE RESULTS 


With the exception of the fact that 
the fewer failures occurring are due 
to lower standards for the slower 
groups, the learning situation is, in 


the opinion of these teachers, defi- 
nitely better. In their judgment moti- 
vation is better for all groups, al- 
though the average and low groups are 
not so definitely motivated as are the 
high groups. Moreover the higher 
groups cover more ground. There is 
unanimous agreement that method 
and materials are adjusted following 
homogeneous grouping. 

The fact that lower standards ac- 
count for the fewer failures in the 
lower groups may or may not be a 
defect of the grouping. The policy 
of “no failures” is more or less preva- 
lent in the country at large. Obvi- 
ously a literal enforcement of such a 
policy would require either lower 
standards for the lower groups when 
all groups pursued the same curricu- 
lum, or a curriculum for the lower 
groups that was easier than that for 
the average and high sections. 

In respect to ease of teaching the 
opinion is unanimous. It has been 
previously pointed out that there is 
no reason why this should not be an 
acceptable criterion for evaluating 
ability grouping if the pupil’s achieve- 
ment or happiness does not suffer 
Other things being equal there is no 
reason why that situation which con- 
serves the strength and enthusiasm of 
the teacher should not be used. 

In respect to the happiness of the 
pupils and their attitudes the situa- 
tion is, in the opinion of this faculty, 
superior to that found in mixed 
classes. Only on one question is there 
anything even approaching a differ- 
ence of opinion. That is with regard 
to the “stigma” attached to ability 
grouping. If, however, the slower 
pupils are not discontented, and the 
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brighter pupils less apt to become ego- 
tistical when grouping is practiced, 
the question of “stigma” does not loom 
large. 

The writers are fully cognizant of 
the failings of the questionnaire. 
However, this study was designed only 
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to determine what the attitude and 
opinion of the faculty was regarding 
the three major points covered by the 
questionnaire. If teachers’ opinions 
are of value, ability grouping in this 
school is distinctly more satisfactory 
than is heterogeneous grouping. 




















MY THANK-YOU JOB 


Estuer L. Herrincer 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


gam ON’T teach school; it is a 
D thankless job.” Such was 
the admonition of most of 
my teachers when I men- 
tioned my heart’s desire. 
gece The words came back to 
me this afternoon (at the 
close of my fifth year in the profes- 
sion) as I read a letter from a boy 
who sat in my senior English class 
three years ago. I say sat, because as 
far as I was able to discover, that was 
all he did do. Yet here was a letter 
expressing his appreciation of my 
“enthusiasm and _ efficiency” and 
thanking me for “revealing poetry 
to him.” He said I had given him 
the desire to go on to college, and he 
wanted to thank me for all I had done 
for him. 

Only an hour before a member 
of my present graduating class had 
stopped by my desk, and, kicking the 
iron support with his toe, had said 
that he appreciated my interest in him 
and my efforts to teach him grammar, 
and he really was sorry he had not 
worked harder. 

These two incidents started a retro- 
spective train of thought, and I began 
to wonder if there was a thankfuller 
job on earth than mine. Few weeks 
pass that do not bring me such letters 
as the one I cited. The boys are a bit 
clumsy and the girls often a bit over 
emphatic, but their hearts are in their 
words nevertheless. They want to let 
me know that they are grateful, and 








almost every time they urge me to 
keep on doing this or that for the 
students I have. 

Not as frequently, but often enough 
to warm the cockles of my heart, I 
receive thank-you letters from parents. 
One busy mother wrote to express her 
gratitude for my patience with her 
boy, who was a natural-born clown, 
and another to thank me for the way 
I had helped her daughter, who was 
a stranger, get acquainted with her 
class. Parents waylay me on the 
street or after church and are so lavish 
in their thanks that I feel very humble 
because I seem to do so little for their 
precious boys and girls. 

I found also as I took stock that 
the school officials had not fallen be- 
hind students and parents. They have 
taken occasion often to say thank-you 
for services rendered. This is not a 
discussion of the material returns of 
the teaching profession and yet I 
should like to say in passing that I 
think we have little to complain of 
even on that score. Recently I spent 
part of a summer in a boarding hotel 
for business girls. There were seven- 
ty-five of us there, and few of them 
could match my salary. 

Now I wonder why I have found 
the “thankless job” replete with 
thanks? In reading over some of 
my letters and noting the specific 
things they thank me for, I think I 
have found the answer. First of all 
they thank me for the thoroughness 
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and the enthusiasm with which I 
taught my subject—English. I pre 
pared thoroughly before I began to 
teach and I have continued to increase 
my knowledge and to improve my 
methods, for I believe in the impor- 
tance of my subject. I believe each 
child should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop a love of good litera- 
ture and that he should be made to 
speak and write as well as he possibly 
can. For that reason I use every 
means at my command to sell my 
wares to my students. Of course I 
get discouraged when a callow youth 
calls Tintern Abbey “bunk” or a 
senior says he “done” the work, but 
I never think “what is the use?” be- 
cause I know that even if the pupil 
gets only a little more skill in speak- 
ing or reads a little higher grade of 
magazine he is going to be a little bet- 
ter citizen and life is going to be a 
trifle richer for him. As I teach I 
preach a good bit about the importance 
of the subject and so when my stu- 
dents go on to college or into a store 
or office and realize the importance of 
their English equipment, or when 
some bit of poetry or drama speaks 
to their souls, and they grasp the sig- 
nificance of literature, they drop me 
a note to say, “You were right. Thank 
you so much for teaching me to use 
correct expressions,” or “I shall never 
cease to be thankful for your teaching 
me to like Wordsworth.” 

Therefore if teaching is to be a 
thank-you job, I guess the teacher 
must choose a subject that she believes 
in, and then teach that to the best of 
her ability. I have often heard it 
said that a teacher’s personality is all 
that really counts — never believe it. 


If I go to a private school to learn 
typing (as I am doing), I want my 
teacher to have a pleasing manner— 
yes—but above all I want her to know 
how to teach me typing—and to do it. 

Second in order came thank-yous 
for “making me work.” Of course 
we may cry out, “Why should we have 
to make them work?” But crying out 
availeth nothing. If we wish to earn 
the gratitude of our students we have 
to. Only the intellectually minded 
will work without pressure and they 
are not the big public school problem. 
The great majority will do only what 
they are made to do. This is the most 
disagreeable part of my work, but 
strengthened in my conviction by the 
testimony of many pupils I still in- 
sist by strategy, command, or sheer 
force of will that my students do a 
reasonable amount of real work. I 
know that they appreciate it for they 
have said so—dozens of them. I 
know, that however popular at the 
moment the easy teacher may be, she 
is condemned by her staunchest ad- 
mirers when they face realities and 
realize they were not taught to work 
and have no real foundation. One 
college junior said to me once in col- 
lege language, “The dirtiest deal a 
teacher can hand a fellow is to let 
him get by. Mine did and I tell you 
I sweat blood my first two years here 
trying to stick.” 

Finally, and more personally, they 
thank me for my interest in their in- 
dividual selves. I am interested in 
every young person who comes into 
my classes. I remember that each one 
comes from a home where he bulks 
large, and that someone is anxious for 
him to make the most of his high 
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school work. I try to be as interested 
in each child as I used to want my 
teacher to be in me, and then I strive 
every moment of the day to let that 
child know of my interest in him. I 
write personal notes at the end of their 
papers that lets them know that I have 
noted their progress or the lack of it, 
and also that I am interested in the 
ideas that they expressed. I send 
them notes when they are ill, or when 
they have done something well or 
failed to do it. I often call up a 
parent to tell of some real progress 
that a child has made. I do this be- 
cause I believe it is the right way to 
teach, and the result is an ever-in- 
creasing number of thank-yous. Here 
in part is a letter that came the other 
day: “It is so easy to feel that what 


I do doesn’t matter. I’m just one 
among millions—I am young—lI have 
time; time for those everythings I 
have dreamed about. Nobody cares 
very much—I am just one. So we 
are grateful for teachers like you, 
teachers who care, who have faith, 
who are expecting. Perhaps you have 
tc pretend a bit at times, but if you 
hold on, we shall not disappoint you. 
Some day you won’t count those ef- 
forts lost.” 

No, I have not found teaching a 
thankless job. And to my students 
who whisper to me their heart’s de- 
sire, I say, “Prepare thoroughly, 
teach your subject well, demand hard 
work from your students, and show 
your real interest in them. You will 
find that you have a thank-you job.” 
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PROBLEM OF THE GUM-CHEWER 


Water V. Kavutrers 
LONG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


garment AY I present Johnny 


M Choogom ¢ 
To the experienced 


teacher he scarcely needs 
an introduction. To the 
ever g novice, he is destined soon 
enough to become a fa- 
miliar figure. To most people he al- 
ready represents the culmination of a 
type: He is not the gang’s most dar- 
ing hero, nor yet the school’s most 
model pupil. He does not straggle at 
the foot of the class in progress, but 
if he does not stand at average, he is 
more apt to rank below it than above. 
He may proceed from an_ honest, 
thrifty home—even from one of finan- 
cial standing, but rarely is he the 
scion of the community’s most dis- 
tinguished family, nor yet a child of 
the higher professional class. More 
often he is the product of the home 
where music, literature, and art are 
displaced by radio jazz and the dime 
novel, and where the rush to the movie 
show, the dance-hall, and the amuse- 
ment park leaves little time for the 
niceties of social behavior or the ac- 
cepted etiquette of daily life. For all 
this, he may easily be a future Lin- 
eoln, a Ford, or an Einstein, but for 
the moment he is nothing more than 
the epitome of mediocrity—the apa- 
thetic, phlegmatic, classroom gum- 
chewer. 
And let no one think that Johnny’s 
kind abound only in the elementary 
or junior high schools! Indeed, his 
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sister, Perfumery (beautiful with 

rouge and miniature skirt), can be 

seen chewing through the Star Span- 
gled Banner any time in high school 
assembly, while his older brother, 

Butch, will do credit to the Choogom 

family in any college classroom. Let 

the skeptics bear witness to the fol- 
lowing scene from life: 

It is eleven o’clock in a college class 
in freshman Spanish. Forty-six stu- 
dents are following the text while one 
of their number is reading a passage 
aloud for practice in pronunciation. 
All have their attention riveted on the 
page except the lad second from the 
end in the left-center row. He is 
slouched in his seat, legs sprawled in 
the aisle. His eyes gaze vacantly into 
space, and from between his teeth 
dangles a massive fountain pen that 
occasionally shifts from side to side, 
up and down, like a politician’s cigar. 
Now he removes the implement and 
takes a few chews on a wad of gum. 
Presently the instructor calls his 
name. 

“Mr. Choogom, will you continue, 
please?’ There is a long silence, and 
no reply. 

Instructor: “Mr. Choogom, would 
you continue where Mr. Brown 
left off ?” 

Mr. Choogom (blankly): “Sir?” (A 
few more chews. ) 

Instructor: “I wonder if you would 
continue the reading from where 
we just left off?” 
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It is the instructor’s third request, 
and Butch, conscious of his negligence, 
hastily recovers the page, soothing his 
perturbation the while with a few 
chews on the wad of gum. Several 
seconds pass, and then in a feeble 
voice, but with a grinning smile on 
his face, the youth addresses the 
chair: “I give up. I don’t know the 
place,” he confesses sheepishly. 

The instructor, amused, regards the 
lad a moment, and Butch, taking the 
hint from his professor’s knowing eye 
removes the gum, sticking it noncha- 
lantly, in plain sight, on the outer 
edge of his desk! Another student is 
now called on, and the lesson proceeds 
uninterrupted to the end. 

Any other teacher — especially one 
of more high strung temperament — 
might easily have been unnerved by 
so vulgar a spectacle, and might well 
have wondered how he could ever 
teach a lad who in the course of twelve 
years’ schooling had not even learned 
what decent classroom etiquette is. 
Or in the privacy of his innermost 
thoughts he might even have pondered 
the value of offering higher education 
in a community that dared send such 
material to college. But in the toler- 
ance of his forgiving spirit, and with 
the tempered judgment of his wide 
experience, he passed the matter over 
with a smile. For down deep in his 
heart he happily knew that youth can- 
not always appreciate the finer con- 
ventions of social life. Its standards 
are those of the world about; and if 
gum is sold on every tram car, and 
if the barber, the bootblack, the wait- 
ress, the motorman, and the ten-cent- 
store clerk all chew it, who is there 
should not do so in school ? 


Only the wise can know how many 
years are required to learn the mean- 
ing of lady and gentleman, or how 
much experience is needed to realize 
the futility of judging from external 
factors. Youth in the innocence of 
its prime can scarcely know that the 
well-dressed woman who is chewing in 
the car seat opposite may always have 
paid more attention to the details of 
her make-up than to the contents of 
her head; or that her masculine coun- 
terpart in the seat in front may at 
the moment have more invested in his 
headgear than in:the bank. Youth 
merely reflects the influence of its 
environment, and those of its mem- 
bers who proceed from homes where 
children approach the table with un- 
clean hands, or carry half of the meal 
into the street, can hardly be redi- 
rected over night. 

So the instructor passed the matter 
over with a smile. At the end of the 
hour, however, he drew Butch aside, 
and laying a gentle hand upon his 
shoulder, addressed him thus: “Butch, 
before you do the assignment for to- 
morrow, read this little item, and if 
you have any questions on it, let me 
know,” and he handed him a copy, 
neatly folded in an envelope, of the 
“Hight Reasons” that are given at 
the end of this article. Butch took 
the missive, and with a grinning, 
“Thanks, all right,” departed in a 
merry mood. Whether he actually 
read the paper or not, or what he did 
with it subsequently, is as yet un- 
known, nor is it essential to the pres- 
ent writing. Those who may be curi- 
ous regarding the end of the story, 
however, may incidentally be inter- 
ested to know that Butch was absent 
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the following morning, and that when 
he returned there was no evidence of 
chewing in the class, neither on that 
day, nor on any of the remaining 
days of his somewhat prolonged so- 
journ in the course. 


Eight Reasons Why All Students 


Should Chew Gum in Class 


Because :— 


. It makes such a good impression 


upon the teacher, thus greatly im- 
proving one’s chances of getting a 
good grade in the subject. 


. It is such an aid to deep think- 


ing, and to clear, distinct speech 
—especially in a foreign language. 
It is such a habit among doctors, 
lawyers, and prominent social 
leaders while at work or in public. 


. It is such an aid to personal charm 





and beauty, giving one the non- 
chalant, contented air of a cow. 
It is so especially becoming to 


people with greased hair, crooked 


heels, and dirty finger nails. 


. It is such excellent training for 


toothpick chewing and _ tobacco 
spitting in later life. 


. It is such clear proof of one’s 


democratic relationship to the low- 
er animals, showing that what en- 
ters one’s mouth is at all times 
more important than what goes in 
one’s head. 


. It is such a mark of distinction, 


proving that one can always se 
cure promotion whenever the seats 
become too small, and that one 
ean go to school, six, eight, and 
even twelve years without so much 
as learning what decent classroom 
citizenship means! 
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EVALUATING CONDUCT OR DEPORTMENT 
Rosert E. McConne.yi 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
CHENEY, WASHINGTON 


germ ANY individuals in think- 
M ing of character use traits 
as their unit concepts. 
They start with the integ- 
rated personality as the 
} a thing or factor to be ana- 
lyzed. Then in a more or 
less abstract manner this personality 
is analyzed into phases called traits. 
These traits carry such titles as hones- 
ty, unselfishness, and courtesy, or 
their opposites such as deceit, selfish- 
ness, and discourtesy. 

This method of approach is good 
providing we do not stop here. It is 
necessary to reduce those traits to 
definite habits of conduct, moral con- 
cepts, and social attitudes. In order 
to train youth in ethical conduct we 
need to know what attitudes and overt 
actions are common to an honest man 
or any other desirable type of indi- 
vidual. We need to know why it is 
necessary to act in such and such a 
manner. Teachers must capitalize on 
all of the social situations possible in 
order to assist pupils to identify occa- 
sions for certain types of conduct and 
to give them practice in definite reac- 
tions. 

Moral or ethical behavior which 
marks a strong character is developed, 
then, through the formation of spe- 
cifie habits, definite concepts of right 
conduct, and attitudes. Any 
phase of school life which requires 
social intercourse offers opportunities 
for character training. 








social 


Some school systems leave this part 
of education to chance, believing that 
character can be developed only in an 
indirect manner. In other schools 
there are deliberate and direct attacks 
being made to train for better social 
conduct. In the latter type of school, 
and frequently in others, teachers are 
called upon to evaluate conduct or 
deportment on the report cards which 
are issued to parents and pupils at 
stated intervals. The form which 
appears at the end of this article has 
been worked out by the writer to aid 
teachers in making those reports. 

Since a definition of a character 
trait is impossible except in terms of 
behavior, each characteristic or trait 
is explained in terms of school con- 
duct and attitudes. By the use of this 
type of analysis the teacher makes not 
cnly an evaluation which is somewhat 
better than a guess, but he has a basis 
for diagnosing individual conduct for 
the purposes of further training. The 
form has proved to be of considerable 
value to teachers who have used it. 

The ten traits with their opposites 
embrace the vital virtues and traits 
enumerated by Germane and Ger- 
mane! and those of the Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry which are deceit, serv- 
ice, and self-control. However, if the 
method of analysis seems valuable but 
the characteristics are not accepted, 
other terms may be substituted or 
added. 

The values claimed for this device 


1 Germane, C. BE. and Germane, E. G., Character Education. Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 143, 179. 
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are: (1) It aids the teacher in reduc- 
ing traits to actual behavior. (2) It 
presents a method of securing marks 
for report cards. (3) It tends to keep 
teachers from condemning an indi- 
vidual on all traits because of one in- 
stance of misconduct. (4) It assists 
in directing the training to the points 
of weakness. (5) It furnishes definite 


information for parents of the mag}. 
adjusted. 

Since character involves reputation 
and since the reputation of a pupil 
with his teachers is very vital, any 
device of this sort which helps to keep 
the opinion of the teacher coincident 
with the growth or change in the char 
acter of the pupil’s conduct should be 
of practical value. 


RATING DEVICE FOR CHARACTER OF CONDUCT 


Directions for use: This rating scale is designed to guide a teacher in estimating the 
quality of character of a pupil. There are two definitions of each trait of character. One 
expresses the best exemplification of the trait and one the poorest. A pupil may be rated on 
any degree of the trait from 1 to 5. For example, quality five describes the pupil who is 
very outstandingly good in the trait and quality one represents the pupil who is unsatisfactory 


on the trait. 


Place a cross (X) at that point on the scale that in your opinion represents 


your best estimate of the degree of success which the pupil has attained in an the 
character-conduct trait. When you have done this for each trait, connect the crosses with a 
line. To get the relative standings in a class or school arrange the composite scores in @ 


distribution. Marks may 


be assigned on the quintile or quartile basis. 


CHARACTER OF CONDUCT RATING CARD 


5 4 

Sticks to what is right, fair in examinations, 
truthful, respects rights of others, keeps 
promises. 





2 
Frequently cheats, tells falsehoods, takes 
proverty of others without permission, exag- 


gerates. 
Individualistic 





IL.__Cooperative 
5 


4 
Works and plays happily with others, accepts 
share of activity cheerfully, works hard on 
committees, works for good of school. 


Ill. Courteous _ 


2 
Unsocial, wants to run. everything, poor 
worker on committees, unwilling to help in 
routine work, faultfinder. 
Discourteous 





5 4 

Polite, considerate of others’ feelings, uses 
Polite phrases, waits his turn, refrains from 
interrupting others rudely, performs small 
services for others. 


IV. Unselfish 


2 1 
Boisterous, speaks to others rudely, uses 
impolite phrases, does not wait turn, incon- 
siderate of others. 


Selfish 








5 4 

Willing to do more than is expected, loyal to 
school, shares rewards, considerate of others, 
open-minded. 


V.__Self-Controlled 


2 1 
Greedy, inconsiderate of others, seldom volun- 
teers services, seldom does a “good turn.” 


_Irritable and Unstable 





5 4 
Well poised, temperate, controls temper, calm. 


2 1 
Loses head in emergency, uncontrolled tem- 
per, easily excited, nervous, meddlesome, 
impatient. 
____ Unreliable 








VI._ Reliable and Dependable 
5 


4 
Takes responsibility, conscientious, keeps 
promises. 


9 
Irresponsible, careless about duty to others, 
forgetful, needs supervision. 
___ Disobedient 





VIL Obedient to Law 
5 


4 
Obedient, law abiding, careful of trespass, 
follows rules. 


2 1 
Violates school regulations, disregard for 
law, obstinate, unruly, resentful of correction. 


_Lacks_ Confidence 








VIII. Self-Confident 
5 


4 
Active, optimistic, air of confidence. 


2 1 
Reticent, hesitant, feels that others are bet- 
ter, envious. 
__Lazy_and_Shiftless 





IX. Industrious 





5 4 

Works diligently, does more than expected, 
thorough worker, keeps work up. 
X._Punctual 
5 4 

Keeps appointments, always on time, system- 
atic worker. 


2 1 
Procrastinates, inactive, shifts responsibility, 
avoids tedious tasks. 
Negligent 








2 1 
Careless, seldom prompt, often tardy, unsys- 
tematic worker. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





CHANGE IN EDITORS, 


Beginning with the October number, 
EpvcaTion, for over thirty-five years 
edited by Frank Herbert Palmer, will 
be under the direction of the Editorial 
Board listed on the inside cover page of 
this number. The policy of the maga- 
zine, so far as consistent with progress, 
will remain unchanged. No one school 
of thought will be emphasized; no one 
institution of training will dominate. 
Each associate editor will be responsible 
for the material in his special field, the 
general editor being responsible for the 
form and content. Beginning next 
month each number will be both gen- 
eral and special. Professor Getchell has 
secured for October several very inter- 
esting and valuable articles on English 
that will appeal to the general reader 
as being timely and to the teacher of 
English as being most helpful. For 
November, Professor Eaton will present 
articles from different angles of the extra 
curricular activities program, a program 
that more and more is affecting every 
classroom teacher as well as all adminis- 
trative officials. In December, Professor 
Davis, long a leader in educational 
guidance, will show, through different 
writers, how increasingly important 
guidance is becoming to pupils, parents 
and the school itself. Professor Ridgley 
will have, in the January number, mate- 
rial on Geography from the view-point of 
the general administrator, the classroom 
teacher, and the subject specialist ; while 
Professor Wilson, in February, will take 
up in a similar fashion the subject of 
Arithmetic. 

Each associate editor in accepting his 
position accepted a date when his mate- 
rial is to be presented and each has 
accepted the challenge to make his par- 
ticular number better than that of any 
of those who has preceded him. Pro- 
fessor Getchell, being in the lead, is set- 
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ting a standard that will not be easy 
to excel. It will be the problem of the 
editor to present in each number one 
or more articles of a general nature that 
will be worthy of comparison with those 
in the special field. With more than 
twenty editors each competing with all 
the others, it is safe to predict that the 
readers of Epucation will benefit. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Text books on Supervision and articles 
on Improving the Class Room Teacher 
all emphasize contributions to educa- 
tional literature as one of the most im- 
portant of the various means of growth 
presented to teachers. And yet, as one 
examines the contents of any number of 
educational magazines, he cannot help 
but be impressed with the fact that few 
articles by classroom teachers are pub- 
lished. Professors in schools of educa- 
tion are most frequently represented in 
magazine literature, followed in close 
order by professors in liberal arts col- 
leges. Here and there a superintendent 
of schools appears with an article, with 
now and then one from a high school 
principal, but aside from the methods 
magazines, one may search almost in 
vain for contributions from the teachers 
in service. 

Why this is true we do not know. 
Not one article in fifty that is sub- 
mitted to EpUCATION comes from a class- 
room teacher in the secondary or ele- 
mentary field; almost all are from col- 
lege professors or administrators. If it 
is true that every one has at least one 
story that is worth telling, it should 
also be true that every teacher worthy 
of the name has at least one teaching 
practice that any educational magazine 
would be glad to present to its readers. 

Mere expression of opinion is not 
wanted. Most people have opinions of 
their own that they do not intend to 
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change unless proof is presented that description of a new method of teach. 
another method is better. Neither do ing and the results of its use compared 
editors welcome term papers of twenty with the usual plan; a bit of research, 
—— ha oy a ma cia — or experiment, no matter how simple, 
the notation that it was the finest paper provided ears! definite conclusion can 
handed in by any one taking the course. be drawn ; a different method of organi. 
But, speaking strictly for ourselves, we tion or classification or supervision 
do welcome any short article that says that is an improvement; all these ar 
something new or in a new way. A_ eagerly read and published. 


NEXT MONTH 


ENGLISH NUMBER 
Edited by Prorressor Everett L. GETCHELL 


A Neglected Aspect of Teacher Training, by Richmond C. Beatty, Professor of 
English, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee. 


The Creative Study of Poetry in the Secondary School, by Genevieve Cook, 
Burlington Vermont. 


Two Poems, by Mary Hovey, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
English in Industrial Centers, by Mrs. T. L. Baird, Mt. Pleasant, Washington. 


Some Common “Outs” About Grammar, by Mrs. Helen Cary Chadwick, Malden, 
Massachusetts. 


Making a Text for Oral English, by Burton Coufrey, Brookland, South Dakota. 
Book Reviews, by Dr. E. L. Getchell. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS 





The Junior College, by Walter Crosby 
Fells, Professor of Education Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, Editor Junior Col- 
lege Journal. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
pp. XVIII + 833, Price $4.00. 

This rather voluminous treatment of 
the whole junior college’ situation is 
divided into three parts. The first deals 
with the historical development and dis- 
cusses the standards and functions which 
at one time or another have been formu- 
lated and advocated for the junior college. 

Part two takes up the organization and 
administration. The usual problems of 
organization and administration are dis- 
When statistical 
data are available they are included and 
in the absence of such material the opin- 


cussed in some detail. 


ions of those who have done the most in 
this field are given in support of the con- 
clusions drawn. 

Part three discusses the place of the 
junior college in American education. The 
material presented in this section is 
largely philosophical in character. The 
general reorganization of American Edu- 
cation, the different types of junior col- 
leges which have come into being to fill 
up gaps in the various reorganized sys- 
tems, the effect of the junior colleges on 
higher educational institutions and the 
future of the junior college, all receive 
liberal attention. 

The entire book is plentifully _be- 
sprinkled with quotations and expressions 
of opinions. The author in the preface 
expresses the hope that the “material 
proves to be presented in such a way as 


to arouse interest, encourage thought, and 


impel to further investigation.” So far 
as the present reader is concerned he has 
attained all three of these objectives. 


The Platoon School in America, by 
Roscoe David Case, formerly Superinten- 
dent of City Schools; Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Denver; Extension Instructor, Uni- 


versity of Colorado; Assistant Professor 
of Education, Summer Quarters, Stanford 
University. Stanford University Press, 
pp. XIX + 283. Price $3.00. 

This doctor’s dissertation on the Platoon 
School is marred by being so obviously 
special pleading for this special type of 
organization, Possibly thirty years is too 
soon to expect that so radical a change 
in school organization could be measured 
objectively, but it is significant that con- 
stant reference is made here to Spain’s 
“The Platoon School” and Burris’ “Public 
School System of Gary, Indiana” while the 
General Education Board’s Survey of the 
Gary schools is ignored. 

Each new plan proposed for the reor- 
ganization of our public schools has taken 
credit to itself for many good features 
of educational procedure for which the 
plan was in no way responsible. The 
platoon plan is no exception to the rule. 
For example: “Although physical educa- 
tion is not new to the elementary school, 
the platoon school has given new empha- 
sis to its importance,” p. 130; “With the 
inception of the platoon plan in Gary, 
Indiana, and the provision of play space 

there began a movement in the 
direction of facilities for attractive and 
worth-while physical education programs 
that had never been known before,” p. 
132; “In the platoon school library, an 
opportunity presents itself to the library 
teacher, not only to take into account dif- 
ferences in individuals, but also to do 
something about them,” p. 150; “The pro- 
gram of the platoon school incorporates 
in its activities training for the seven 
cardinal principles,” p. 245; “Because of 
the better acquaintance of the teachers 
with the pupils, more provision for the 
recognition of individual differences is 
possible,” p. 249. Similar general claims 
were made for the Cambridge plan, the 
Elizabeth plan and the Batavia plan, 
cities that have since lost their distine- 
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tive features upon the resignation of the 
Superintendent who introduced them. On 
page 19, in describing the organization of 
the first platoon school in Bluffton, In- 
diana, in 1900, Dr. Case closes with this 
significant sentence: “Upon his (Super- 
intendent Wirt’s) resignation as head of 
the schools to go to Gary, the school sys- 
tem at Bluffton reverted to the conven- 
tional type of organization.” 

Aside from this special pleading feature 
“The Platoon School in America” presents 
an excellent description of its progress 
up to the present time. The various 
modifications of the plan in representa- 
tive cities like Detroit, Pittsburg, Bir- 
mingham as well as many smaller cities 
to different communities, types, and sizes 
of buildings, are carefully and interest- 
ingly set forth. Doctor Strayer’s com- 
parison of the Gary plan with the cock- 
tail still seems to hold true. Anything 
may go into the composition of the cock- 
tail or any one of the ingredients may 
be left out providing only that a cherry 
is floating on top. Anything may be in- 
cluded in the platoon plan or any one of 
the features omitted provided only that 
the pupil is assigned daily to the audi- 
torium period. 


The Elements of Class Room Super- 
vision, by Milo B. Hillegas, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Laidlaw Brothers, pp. 224. 

Dr. Hillegas gives in this small volume 
the results of his own experiences as a 
supervisor of instruction while Commis- 
sioner of Education in Vermont, as well 
as the conclusions reached from teaching 
for several years graduate classes in su- 
pervision. Two very interesting chapters 
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are the one on the learning process, in 
which he presents the conflicting theories 
of educational leaders and psychologists, 
and the one on methods of dealing with 
problems, in which Dr. Hillegas pays his 
respects to what are called “principles of 
education.” 

Classroom teachers and supervisors who 
have taken a course this summer on su- 
pervision, should read this very simple 
presentation as a means of clarifying, 
summarizing and applying the results of 
the voluminous and oft times confusing 
reading they were required to cover to 
complete the course. 


The Way to Learn, by Ruth Blumvé 
McKoane, Los Angeles High School. Allyn 
& Bacon, pp. 265. 

Every classroom teacher is confronted 
with the problem of supervising the study 
activities of her pupils, and almost every 
earnest teacher has felt at times her utter 
lack of ability in this direction. To these, 
and that includes almost all of us, this 
book presents a special appeal. The style 
is simple—it was planned to be placed 
in the hands of ninth grade pupils, but 
the psychology is sound. Instead of treat- 
ing learning in general there are chapters 
on how to study English composition, lit- 
erature, foreign languages, social sciences, 
mathematics, sciences. The general sug- 
gestions upon the way to learn are as 
valuable for the graduate student, and 
probably as much needed, as they are for 
the high school freshman for whom they 
were written. The teacher who persuades 
her principal to order “The Way to Learn” 
for her class, will not only greatly help 
the class but will derive great benefit 
herself. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We acknowledge receipt of the following publications of interest to the readers of 


EpucaTIon. Mention here does not preclude review in this or subsequent numbers of 


EpvucaATION. 





GENERAL, EDUCATIONAL THEORY, HISTORY 
AND PRACTICE 


The Platoon School in America.—Case. 
Stanford University Press. $3.00. Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

History of Education in Armenia—Sara- 
fan, Press of the LaVerne Leader, La- 
Verne, California. 

Treatment of Behavior Disorders, etc.— 
Bond & Appel. Commonwealth Fund. $1.75. 

That Problem Called the Modern Boy.— 
O’Neil. Sears Pub. Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

Supervision of Elementary Schools.— 
Coffman. F. A, Owen Co. 

The Psychology of Foreign Language 
Study.—Huse. Univ. of N. C. Press. $3.00. 

The Way Out of Educational Confusion. 
—John Dewey. Harvard Univ. Press. 

Education for Business Management.— 
Bowie. Oxford University Press. $3.25. 

Living and Learning.—Leary. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., N. Y. 

Commencement Activities. — McKnown. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Psychology of the Elementary 
School.—Wheat. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$2.00, 

Educational Views of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.—Woody. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.00. 

Child Psychology.—Morgan. Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. 

The Educational Work of Thomas Jef- 
ferson.—Honeuwell. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$3.00, 

Studies Are Not Everything.—McConn. 
The Viking Press. $2.00. 

The School Festival—Linnell. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Producing Your Own Plays.—Russell. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

Fifty Stories for Bedtime Hour.—Eg- 
gleston. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


Attractive Parties for Children.—Fitch. 
Richard R. Smith, Ine. $2.00. 

Principles and Practices in Health Edu- 
cation. American Child Health Associa- 
tion. $1.50. 

Washington University Studies. Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 2. Washington 
University. . 

A History of Educational Thought.— 
Cole. Oxford Univ. Press. $3.50. 

The Superintendent at Work in Smaller 
Schools.—Hunkins. D. C. Heath & Co. 
$2.00. 

The Psychology of School Music Teach- 
ing.—Mursell € Glenn. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $2.40. ; 

The Junior College.—Eells. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. Reviewed in this issue. 

The Measurement of the Intelligence of 
Young. Children.—Atkins. University of 
Minnesota Press. $1.50. 

Pioneers of Women’s Education.—G@ood- 
sell, McGraw Hill Book Co. $2.50. 

The Junior High School.—Proctor ¢ 
Ricciardi, Stanford Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Reading With a Purpose—Evolution.— 
J. Arthur Thomson. American Library 
Association, paper covers. 

A Guide to Children’s Literature.—Bam- 
berger & Groening. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Paper covers, $1.75. 

The Litle Bible. Oxford University Press. 
$1.00. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Exploring American History.—Casner & 
Gabriel. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.96. 

Plane Geometry. — Morgan, Foberg, 
Breckenridge. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40. 

Introductory Algebra. — Johnson and 
Belcher. Laurell Book Co. 

Fabrics and Dress.—Rathbone & Tarpley. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.60. 
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Modern History.—Becker. 
dett. $2.24, 

Notas de Un Estudiante.—Sundstrom. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00, 

Real Life Stories, Heroic Deeds.—Brice. 
Macmillan Co. 88 cents. 

Algebra for Today, Second Course.— 
Betz. Ginn & Co. $1.36, 

Star Myths from Many Lands.—Renick. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Your Speech.—Kane. 

Co. 80 cents. 

Anglo-Saxon 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Progress in English.—Clark and Knog. 
Doubleday Doran Co. $1.20. 

Short Plays. — Knickerbocker. 
Holt Co. 

Modern Chemistry.—Dull. 
Co. 

The Outdoor World, Books I, II, IIIl.— 
Edwards & Sherman. Little, Brown Co. 
72 cents, 76 cents, 88 cents. 

Vital English. 3 vols. Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Advanced.—Taylor. Laurel Book 
Co. 

The Technie of Composition.—Taft, Me- 
Dermott &€ Jensen. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


Silver, Bur- 


Doubleday Doran 
Reader. — Turk. Charles 
Henry 


Henry Holt 





$1.50. 

Lecturas Faciles.—Wilkins and Luria. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.44. 

Models for Writing Prose. — Loomis. 


Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.25. 
Fundamentals of Grammar.—Shumiay. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


Voice and Speech Problems.—Raubi- 
check, Davis, Carll. Prentice-Hall Co. 
$1.60. 


Plane Geometry Work Book.—Herberg 
& Wilson, D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 52c. 

Workbook in Vocations.—Proctor, Wrenn 
& Benefield. Houghton Mifflin Co. 80c. 

Friends of Ours Workbook.—Sister Mary 
Estelle. Macmillan Company. 

Tom and Ruth Workbook.—ASister Mary 
Estclle. Macmillan Company. 

Grammar Minimum Essentials.—Tress- 
ler. D. C. Heath & Co. 52 cents. 
Practice Units in English—Denney and 
Skinner. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Founding the Republic.—Coffman. F., A, 7 
Owen Co. 72 cents. 3 
Fabrics and Clothing.—MacBride € Me 

Gowan. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Modern Practical Mathematics.—Waton 
and Colliton. D. C. Heath & Co. $1.24, — 
A Short History of the Hebrews.—R. K, 

Rattey. Oxford Univ. Press. 85 cents. 

Grammar in Action.—Tressler. D. ©, 
Heath & Co. $1.28. 

Country Days. — Dearborn. 
Co. 60 cents, 

A Laboratory Course in Everyday Phys- 
ics.—Lynde. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Language, Literature and Life Series; 
Book I, French.—Smith & Roberts. Scott 
Foresman Company. 

Readings in Science.—Hunter and Whit- 
ford. Macmillan Co. 

Language, Literature and Life Series: 
Book I, Spanish.—Friedman, Argona, Car- 
vajal. Scott Foresman Company. 

Twenty-Five Points of Grammar.—Still- 
man, Arthur J. 
N. J. 

Workbook for Use with The Science of 
Everyday Life.—Buskirk, Smith and Witl- 
son. Houghton Mifflin Co. 72 cents. 

Objective Tests in General Science,— 
Wilson, Buskirk & Smith. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

A History of English Literature.— 
Heidler & Peckham. Richard R. Smith, 


Macmillan 


Burroughs, Cranbury, 


Ine. $3.00, 
Our Country Past and Present.—Nida 
and Webb. Scott, Foresman & Co, $1.76, 
Forest Facts for Schools.—Pack and 
Gill. Macmillan Co. $1.00, 


Learning and Test Activities in General 
Science.— Watkins and Bedell. Macmillan 
Company. 60 cents. 
Zaragueta.—Castillo and Cavallo.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 


Prose and Poetry for Precis Writing.— 


96 cents. 


Fitzgerald and Mahoney. The Catholic 
Education Press. $1.25. 

Parliamentary Procedure.—Reeves. D. 
C. Heath & Co. 64 cents. 








